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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1873. 
DEVOTED  TO  BEES,  HONEY,  <£  HOI\r.E  INTERESTS 
PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY  BY 

A.  I.  ROOT,      -      MEDINA,  O. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  EDITOR. 
ERNEST  R.  ROOT.      -      -     ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 
J.  T.  OALVERT,  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Terms.  $1.00  per  annum;  two  years,  3S1.80;  three 
years,  $3.50;  five  years.  .f;3.75,  in  advance;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address.  $1.80;  three  copies,  $3.50; 
five  copies,  $3.75.  These  teims  apply  bo1h  to  the 
United  States.  Ctinada,  and  Mexico.  To  all  other 
countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18  cents 
per  year  extra  for  postage.  To  all  countries  out  of 
the  U.  P.  U.,  43  cents  per  annum  extra. 

DiivoonliniianeeH.  The  journal  is  sent  until  or- 
ders are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  We  give 
due  notice  when  the  subscription  expires,  and  fur- 
ther notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscrib- 
er whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing-  his 
journal  discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at 
once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his 
journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  If  you 
wish  your  journal  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
time  paid  for,  specify  th  ii  fact  in  ordering,  and 
your  wishes  will  be  respected. 

Termj*  to  Aj?:pii1w  WIio  Sociir*-  Siih$cription«. 
Clubs  to  different  postoffices,  90  cents  each;  or  to 
the  same  postofiice.  7A  cents  each,  providing-  that 
the  names  secured  arc  foi-  not  less  tlian  $1.00  each, 
nor  advertised  for  less  tiuin  $1.0ti.  In  otlier  words, 
a  subscriber  who.  by  p.-i-sona!  solicitation,  secures 
subscrii)tions  in  his  own  locality,  may  retain  25 
cents  for  every  name  taken  for  $1  (J(i;  but  at  least 
half  the  names  so  secured  muSc  be  new,  and  cash 
must  accompany  or  er. 

Receipts  for  Wlonev.  We  send  no  receipt  for 
subscription  money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  Miat  the  money  has  been 
duly  received,  and  credited.  During  December  and 
January  it  sometimes  takes  us  tliree  or  four  weeks 
before  the  date  is  changed. 

How  to  Sf  lid  JTfoiioy,  You  can  send  money  at 
our  risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-orde«-,  or 
ban  k  check  or  draft ,  a  nd  \v  here  none  of  these  means 
are  available,  by  registert  d  letter  Money  sent  in 
any  other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange 
or  express  charges  on  money  He  sure  to  sig-n  your 
express  money-order,  or  in(!orse  your  check  or 
draft,  if  not  made  payable  to  order  of  A.  1.  Root. 
If  j^ou  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
you. 

Rate»t  of  \dvertiNiiitr.  On  not  less  than  5  lines, 
per  single  insertion,  and  for  a  uniform  space  each 
issue,  our  rates  per  nonpareil  line  are  as  follows: 

BATES. 

1  to  2  insertions,  per  line  20c 

3  to  5         "         "   19c 

6  to  11         "         "      "   18c 

12  to  17         "         "      "   17c 

18  to  23   16c 

24  insertions  "      '*   15c 

On  from  3  to  7  inches  space,  Ic  per  line  less  than 
above  rates. 
On  8  inches  or  more,  2c  per  line 
On  less  than  5  lines  space,  Ic  per  line  more  than 
above  rates. 

By  nonpareil  line  we  mean  ,'2  of  an  inch  of  space 
up  and  down  the  column.  Twelve  nonpai  t'il  lines  of 
space,  therefore,  measure  one  inch.  Kenunnber  that 
an  ad.  that  is  "displayed"  may  iiave  only  two  oi- 
three  lines  of  big  letters,  yet  may  uK^asure  24  non- 
pareil lines  of  apace. 

For  electrotyped  advcitisements  we  will  allow  an 
additional  discount  of  5  per  cent. 

A..   I.  JEl-OOT,  Mlocliiaa,  O. 


We  will  send  Gleanings  with— 

The  American  liee  Journal,  weekly,  ($1.00)  $1.75 

The  Canadian  lice  Jouriuil,  weekly,  (.75)  1.65 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  (l.tO)  1.75 

The  British  Bee  Journal.  (1.5'.)  2.uO 

American  A])icul1urist,  (  .75)  1.70 

American  Bee-Kceper,  (  .50)  1.40 

All  of  the  above  journals,  5.6ii 


A meric a n  A  gric  ult  urist, 

American  Garden, 

Prairie  Fai-nn  i-. 

Rural  New-Yoiker, 

Farm  Journal, 

Scientific  American, 

Ohio  Farmer, 

Popular  Gardening, 

U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide, 

Sunday-School  Times,  weekly. 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  , 

Fanciers'  Monthly, 

Illustrated  Home  Journal, 

Orchard  and  Garden, 

[Above  Rates  include  all  P(Ma<jc  in  V 


($1.50) 

(2.IKI) 

(1.50) 
(2.0it) 
(  .50) 
(3.0(1) 
(1.00) 
(l.ttO) 
(1.50) 
(L.-jO) 
(l.<0) 
(l.(-0) 
(  .50) 
(  .50) 


2.25 
3  60 
2  35 
2.90 
1  2J 
3.75 
1.90 
].a5 
2.25 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
l.:i5 
1.40 


and  Canada.'\ 


UNTESTED  QUEENS 

For  $1.00  from  July  1st.  till  Nov.  1st. 

Names  of  responsiI)le  p  irties  wi,l  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  Ueparciiicnts,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  in-iertio.i,  or  J^2.^)0  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  $4.UJ  per  year  if  given 
in  every  issue. 


Names  inserted  in  Ihixdrp  iitment  the  first  time  ivilh- 
out  charge.   A ftcr,  3Jc  edcli  intiertion,  or  $2.(iO  pur  year. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $l.uu  ea -h,  un.lcr  the  following 
conditions:  No  gu  irantee  is  to  be  assviincdof  pui-il  y, 
or  anything  of  the  kind, only  t ha i  \hv  (jiicen  be  reai-- 
ed  from  a  choice,  pure  motlcr,  ;iiid  IkuI  coinmenri'd 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
retui'ii  the  money  at  any  lime  when  rustoniers  be- 
come impatient  of  suchoelay  as  m;iy  i;c unavi lidalilr. 

Bear  in  mind,  thathewiio  sends  the  b(^st  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  must  securely,  will  i)i  ()l)aV)iy 
receive  the  most  orders.  Si)ecial  races  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  fui-nishv  d  oil  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  N;imes  wii  h  *.  use  an  im)  orti'd 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Pi-obably  none  wi  I 
be  sent  for  $1.C0  before  .July  1st,  or  after  xNov.  If 
wanted  sooner  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  T  R:)Ot,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa.  7tfd9 ) 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  7Lf(190 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O,  7tfd90 

C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia,  Tenn.  9tfcl9  1 
Jenkins  &  Parker,  Wecumpka,  Ala.  9Ltd9i» 
E.  L.  Goold  &  Co..  Brantford,  Out.,  Can.  9tfd 
*W.  A.  Compton.  Lynnville,  Gib  s  Co..  Wnm.  9tfd 
*Oliver  Hoover  &  Co.,  Snydeitown,  Northum- 

19tf90  berland  Co  ,  Pa. 

John  Shearer.  Osceola,  Wa.sh  Co.,  Ya.  lid 

D.  A.  McCord,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O.  U-ad 
*F.  H.  &  E.  H.  Dewey,  Westfield,  Hamp.  Co., 

11-9  Mass. 


HIVE  MANUFACTURERS. 


94      Early  Italian  queens  from  bees  hred 
(1      for  business.    E  leh  $1.0(>;  six  $4.50. 
X     Oi'der  now.  pay  when  queei]  ar)-ives. 
7trdb        W.  H.  Laws,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


Who  agree  to  make  snc'i  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  dcs.  iibcd  on  our  circular. 
A.  1.  !l')0(,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon.  Hayou  Gotda,  Ibei-vilie  P.ir.,  L-i7tfd9  I 

C.  AV.  Cos  ellow,  vValerhoro,  York  Co.,  Me.  ilfdit) 

Leahv  Mfg.  Co  ,  Iligginsvdie.  Laf.  Co.,  Mo.  lttf(19  I 

Jenkins  &  Parker,  VVetumpka,  Ala.  9ifd9i) 

W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y.  7tfd 


\T|^\i\^\l 


QUEENS  and  BEES,  and  Fine 
Poultry.    Send  for  price  list. 
1.  L..  t'AltKKK, 
9tfdb       Tracy  C  ity,  Tenu. 
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HUBBARD  SECTION  PRESS, 

HUBBARD   BEE  HIVE. 

And  other  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular, 

C.    K.  HUBBARD, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind- 

This  Section  Press  (Pat  June  17. 
18yO)  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
else  oftlie  kind  on  theniarket.  It  is 
practical! V  automatic.  Uoth  hands 
(;an  be  used  to  handle  the  sec- 
tions, and  a  slight  forward  push 
forces  together  the  dovetailing, 
Ihns  completing  1  lie  sections  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Price  $2,50. 
Ask  your  supply  dealer  for  it. 
i^upply  dealers,  send  for  whole- 
sale prices. 

The  Hubbard  Hive  has  been 
in  use  8  years,  and  has  stood  the 
test  nobly.  I'rade  has  been  con- 
stantly growing,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  it  gives.  If  you  are  ever  annoyed  by  the  scraping 
and  breaking  of  combs;  killing  bees  when  setting  a  frame  to  one  side 
or  hangijig  it  in  the  hive;  sagging  at  the  bottom  and  getting  waxed 
fast;  shaking  about  when  moving  a  hive  :  in  short,  if  yon  dislike  to 
pry  and  wrench  your  frames,  break  combs  and  kill  bees  while 
haVidlinsrthem  you  will  be  pleased  with  this  hive. 

The  Man  Who  is  Willing:  to  Woi-k  can  make  money  fast  sell- 
ing these  hives.    $5.00  to  $10.00  often  made  at  it  in  a  day. 
Send  for  Circular. 

SECTIONS,  SMOKERS,  DADANT'S  COMB  FOUNDATION,  ETC. 
For  revised  "1st  Principles  in  Bee  Culture."  104  pages— the 
largest  and  he^t  work  of  the  hind  for  the  price.    First  68  pages 
contain  no  advertisements, but  are  filled  with  such  pmctical 
formation  as  how  to  divide,  transfer,  introduce  Queens, 
feed,  unite,  stop  robbing,  raise  honey,  etc  The  book  receives  many 
compliments.    If  you  do  not  like  it,  retiirn  it  qnd  tretyi>ui-  money. 


in 

15c  - 


Orin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


5-6-7-8-9-lld 


1891   12th  Year.  5-banded  golden  Italians. 


HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

BEE-HIVES  AND  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES, 

Early  Nuclei,  and  Italian  Queens. 


Send  for  Price  List. 

P.  VIAI-I-OIT, 


Itfcl 


Please  mention  Gleanings. 


ITALIANS 


•9tfdb      Box  77. 

^F"In  respondiii}4:  to  tliis  ad 


Tested  queen,  $1.50;  Untested, 
Sl.OO.   Nuclei,  brood,  and  bees 
by  the  lb.    Send  for  price  list. 
MRS.  A.  M.  KNEELAND, 
Mulberry  Grove,  Bond  Co.,  111. 

ti^elllellt  mention  GLEANINGS. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Progeny  large,  and  g-ood  honey-gatherers.  Prices 
low.   Send  for  price  list.       C„  WI.  HICKS, 

9-ll-13d  Fairview,  Wasli.  Co.,Md. 

C^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

Nebraska 

3-f  rame  nucleus  (without  queen)  S3.00. 

3-frame  nuclevis  (with  tested  queen)  $3.50. 

3-frame  nucleus  (with  queen  from  our  own  apiary) 
each,  $2.50.  Pure  Italian  queens,  each,  $1.,50.  De- 
scriptive price  list  free.      J.  M.  YOUNG, 

Box  874.         7tfdb  Plattsmoutli,  Neb. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Beauties !  The  hest  workers  we  ever  saw.  Work 
on  red  clover.  Very  gentle.  Drones  i  to  f  yellow. 
Won  1st  Premium  at  III.  State  Fair  in  1890. 
Nearly  3o0  booked  for  1891.  Warranted  Queens,  May, 
$1.35,  6  for  $6.00;  after  June  1st  $1.00,  6  for  $5.00. 
Special  discount  for  large  orders  as  to  dealers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  foul  brood.  Good  ref- 
erence given. 

Itfdb  S.  r.  &  I.  TREGO,  Swedona.  111. 

t^In  responding  to  tliis  a(ivei  ti.->eiiieiit  mention  Gleanings. 

l^ook  fleyel 

Nice  white  one-piece  sections.   No.  1,  $3.00  per  M. ; 
No.  2.  $2.00  per  M.   Tested  Italian  queens,  $1.50  each, 
in  May.    A  20-page  price  list  free.  10-ll-12d 
J.  M.  KINZIE,  ROCHESTER,  MiCH. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


3o  Quarto  pages— 50  cents  a  year. 

AN  Elegant  Monthly  for  the  FAMII.Y  and 
FIRESIDE.  Printed  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art,  and  embellished  with  magnificent 
Engravings.   Sample  FREE.  Agents  Wanted. 


 PUBLISHERS 


246  East  Madison  St., 


CHICAGO,  ILL- 
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Snow-White  Sections, 

$2.30  PER  M. 

One-piece  sections  and  sliipi)ing--cases  made  of 
selected  wliite  basswood  are  ouv  ^P(^''i:'liies  \\e 
haveloCOOO  sections  on  hand,  with  capacity  of  20  0 JO 
per  da^■.  and  can  till  ()rdei  s  pi'omptiy  for  an>-  width 
or  qua'lity  of  1-11).  sections.  Wc  make  no  other  size 
this  season.  Wefiuai  antee  (mi'  sections  c>(|iial  to  the 
best,  and  will  refund  money,  oi-  jioods  may  be  re- 
turned, if  purchaser  is  not  satisfied,  and  will  pay 
frei{iht  both  wa^•s.  We  also  keep  oihei-  supiilics— 
Dadant's  fdn..  Hill's  smokers.  Root  s  extractors, 
excluding- zinc,  etc.,  etc.  From  lOOi)  to  50(  0  sections, 
12.7.5  per  ;  .5000  to  10.000,  $2..5')  per  M.  Second  quali- 
ty ^l.Siito  $1.75  i)ei'  M.  for  same  quantities.  Sections 
shipped  from  Capac  at  25c  extra.  Our  shipping-- 
cases  are  made  of  whitest  basswood.  with  M-u\.  space 
to  hold  sections  from  bott(mi  of  case.  Price  for  16 
and  30  section  cases,  witlicmt  ylass,  *T.OO  and  *9.00  per 
100  resi)ectivelv.  Write  for  i.rices  on  cases  and  sec- 
tions in  large  quantities.  Sections  and  sliippmg;- 
cases  shipped  from  factory  at  Wauzeka,  on  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  R.  R.  Other  goods  shipped  from  Capac,  Midi., 
or  Glen  Haven.  Wis. 

N.  B.   This  ad.  will  appear  but  once. 
B,  WALKER  &  CO.,  Glen  Haven,  Wis. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

TESTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

$1  each;  untested,  75c;  3  for  $2.00,  or  12  for  $7.00. 
Tliree-frame  nucleus,  with  tested  queen,  $3.00,  now 
ready  to  ship,   lltfdb  GOOD  BROS.,  Nappenee,  Ind. 

Pure  Italian  BEES  by  the  Pound,  90c. 
Untested  Queens  from  Imp.  Mother,  80c. 

2-frame  nuclei,  both  containing-  brood  and  all  ad- 
hering- bees,  with  untested  queen,  $2.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   lOd      MKX.  A.  F.  I'ROPEB. 

Portland,  .Tay  Co..  Ind. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

3FRAME  NUCLEI.  COLONIES, 
BEES  BY  THE  POUND. 

With  young-  laying-  Italian  queens,  on  and  after 
June  15th;  also  Wa»rantert  Qiieenw.  Nucleus 
colonies  will  be  on  L.  frames,  and  brood  in  every 
frame  and  nice  queen.  Queen-cells  built  in  full  col- 
onies. With  many  years'  experience,  and  carefully 
selected  drones  not  akin  to  my  breeding-  queen,  and 
no  black  bees  within  six  miles.  T  feel  confident  I  can 
surely  please  all.  Every  queen  warranted  purely 
mated,  large  and  yellow.  Every  queen  will  be  lay- 
ing-wlien  shipped.  I  have  doubled  my  number  of 
breeding  hives  and  shall  endeavor  to  ship  every 
queen  promptly.  Send  for  circular  telling'  how  to 
Introduce  queens  safely.  Nucleus  colonies  $4.00 
eacli.  Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.75.  Warranted  Queens, 
76  cts.  each . 

JAMES  WOOD, 

NO.  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

CARNIOLAN 

BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

QUEEN-REARING  a  specialty.  This  race  of 
bees  are  the  gentlest,  most  prolific,  and  tlie 
best  of  hoiiey-gather(M  s.  Don't  fail  to  send  for  cir- 
cular.   Address  lltfdb 

A.  L  LINDLEY,  Jordan,  Ind. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

YELLOWEST  ITALIANS. 

My  bees  are  the  bi-ig-htest  and  g-entlest  bees,  and 
for  honey-gatherers  are  ('(pial  to  any.  Send  5  cts.  for 
sample  and  be  convinced.    One  queen  by  mail,  $1.00. 
J.  F.  MICHAEL..  German,  Darke  Co.,  Obio. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  ll-16db 


Job  Lot  of  Wire  Netting. 

CUT  PIECES  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE  THAN  FULL  ROLLS. 

Ha\'1ng-  bought  from  the  factory,  at  our  own  price, 
five  or  six  hundred  remnants,  as  listed  below,  we  are 
able  to  g-ive  you  the  choice  of  a  great  variety  of 
pieces  at  the  price  of  a  full  roll  or  lower.  Full  rolls 
of  netting-  are  1.50  ft.  long,  and  when  they  are  cut  we 
have  to  charge  nearly  double  the  full-roll  rate,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  trouble  to  unroll,  measure,  and 
cut,  and  run  the  risk  of  having-  a  lot  of  remnants  on 
hand.  No  doubt  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  following- 
remnants  liave  accumulated.  It  costs  a  good  deal 
to  g-et  ail  tliis  in  shape  so  we  can  easily  pick  out  from 
the  lot  the  piece  you  want.  But  to  move  it  off  quick- 
ly, we  put  the  price  down  so  you  can  all  have  a 
chance  at  it.  Remember,  first  come,  first  served. 
In  ordering,  therefore,  name  a  second  or  third  choice, 
or  say  that  we  maj-  send  the  nearest  we  can  if  the 
piece  selected  is  gone.  On  5  pieces  deduct  5  per  c^nt, 
on  10  pieces  10  per  cent.  Tl)ese  remnants  are  shipped 
only  from  here.  If  any  of  you  want  to  secure  some, 
and  don't  want  them  shipped  till  later,  when  you 
will  order  something  else,  so  as  to  save  freight,  pick 
out  the  pieces  you  want,  send  remittance  with  the 
order,  witli  request  to  lay  by  till  called  for.  and  we 
will  mark  them  as  belonging  to  you.  We  prefer  to 
ship  them  right  out,  however. 

LIST  OF  POULTRY-NETTING  REMNANTS. 


I* 


■o  I 


III 


If 
is 

w> 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

IM 

2^ 
W 

2 
1 

X^ 

4 

i% 
5 

2 


Length  of  ear-h  piece.  Multiply  bv  the 
widtli  in  feet  to  get  the  luunber  'of  s"(|uare 
feet  in  each  piece.  Then  multiply  by  the 
price  pel-  toot  for  the  price  ])er  piece. 


I  27. 

1125.  ins.  100,94.88.73.48. 
I  61  .53,  48.  3.5,  '22,  22. 
I  23  15;  24  in.  wide,  77. 

I  34.  32.  n-.  18  in.  wide,  7'^  72,  40  ;  24  in.  wide,  94, 

I  60.  .58,  r6:  ."0  in.  wide,  46.  21;  48  in  wide.  48. 

I  87.  61.  ,30;  12  in.  wide.  100. 

I  100.  90  69  .52.  .33,  33.  13,  12. 

I  17, 13  7.  7.  7.  6.  5;  60  in  wide.  21.  20. 

I  1-21.  "3.  8;  72  in.  wide.  3fi.  33  9. 

I  72,  49  48  45.  ,38.  ,37  30.  29.  26.  14. 

1  3-!.  36  in.  wide.  47.  47. 

I  85.  59;  60  in.,  56:  72  in..  64,  03, 10. 

I  40,  14:  54  in.,  12:  60  in  .34 

I  79:  36  in.,  14;  42  in.,  34;  48  in,,  92. 

I  22. 

48.  12.  10;  24  in.,  42;  30  in..  75;  48  in.,  78 
15,11.10;  30  in..  6;  42  in.,  80;  48  in..  22;  72  in..  8. 
.53;  72  in... 51;  30  in,  96;  9  in.  40. 
26;  9  in.,  24;  42  in.,  50,  34  ;  48  in.,  100,  40,  25;  60  i 
26;  18  in..  50. 

85,32  ;  24  in.,  23;  30  in.,  69,  51. 
37;  48  in.,  30;  60  in.,  59. 
7;  36  in.,  75,  55. 
19:  36  in.,  86;  42  in.,  14. 
63;  48  in.,  60. 
45;  72  in..  100,  70. 
166,  .52.  :i5,  23. 
107,  68.  35.  17. 15. 
.52,47,36.33,30  29  19,18,13,9. 
43.  37.  34.  25.  24  23. 18. 

117,  68,  62,  62,  60,  23,  22,  22,  15,  12,  12, 12,  8,  6. 
82,50,44  11,5, 

68  ft.;  36  in., -200  ft.  at  4c;  45  in.,  247  ft.  at  5c. 


Four  and  eight  inch  fencing.  Price  in  fourth  column  is  the 
price  per  foot  in  length. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  lyffediaa,  O. 

FOR     ALBINO     AND     GOLDEN  ITALIAN 
QUEENS.  SEND  TO 
A.  L.  KILDOW,  SHEFFIELD.  ILL. 

1  u!itested  Albino,  $1;  6  iov  $5. 

1  tested  Albino,  June  and  July,  $1.7.o;  August  and 
September-,  $l.-,0. 

1  select-tested  Albino,  Aug.  and  Sept..  $3.50. 

1  untested  Italian,  June,  $1;  July  to  Sept.,  75  cts. 

1  tested  Italian.  June  and  July,  $1.50;  August  and 
September,  $1.25. 

]  selec-t-tested  Italian.  June,  $2..50;  after  June,  $2. 

For  particulars,  send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 
\^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKANlNGi 

50  SWARMS  OF  ITALIAN  AND  HYBRID  BEES 

for  sale  at  $3.25  per  colony,  all  on  wired  frames  of 
fdn.  (ten  frame  hives),  good  and  strong  colonies;  30 
of  them  in  chaff  hives  (L.  frames), 
lid  1^1.  H.  HUINT.  Bell  Brancli,  mcli. 

E:^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleantngs. 

SEND  to  M.  S.  West,  Flint,  Mich.,  for  circular  of 
Bee  Supplies.   Wax  made  into  foundation.  lOd 
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Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  out-  halt  our  usu- 
al rates.  All  advertisements  intended  tor  this  ilepartment 
must  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  yuu  want  j  our 
adv't  in  tliis  department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  er- 
l  ors.  Y.iucan  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please; 
btir  all  civi  r  five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regulai- 
rat«  >.  This  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-tide  ex- 
(•haui;es.  E>ccliau{res  for  cash  or  for  price'lists,  or  notices  of- 
fering articles  tor  sale,  can  not  be  inserted  under  this  head. 
For  su -h  our  regular  rates  of  20  cts.  a  line  will  be  charged,  and 
they  will  be  put  with  the  regular  advertisements. 


WANTED.— Pure  Italiiin  queens,  sections,  uurseiy 
stock,  or  offers,  for  pure  P.  Rock  egg-s  or  Quiiibj' 
hive-corner  clasps.      L.  C.  Axtell,,  Roseville,  111. 
6tfdb 


WANTED.— To  exchange  or  sell  clieap  a  Given 
foundation  press  witii  dipping-tank  and  boards 
complete;  cost  $55.   Good  as  new;  §35  cash  will  take 
it.   What  have  you  to  exchange? 
Stfdb  Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  O. 

WANTED— To  exchange  for  beeswax,  L.  combs 
(17?^x9%)  at 6c  each;  packed  11  in  good,  painted, 
old  &-f  rame  hives,  witli  cover  and  tight  bottom,  90c. 
Sections  of  New  Heddon  hive  (new,  well  made,  and 
painted)  with  set  of  8  combs,  60c  eacli.  Combs  in  good 
condition,  nearly  all  worker,  and  built  in  wired 
frames.     10-lld      H.  D.  Burrell,  Bangor,  Mich. 


WANTED.— Exchange    with    the    "Home,"  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  get  our  "  mailing  lists  " 
free.  Otfdb 


W 


ANTED— To  exchange  foundation,  both  light  and 
heav^',  for  any  quantity  of  wax.  10-ll-13d 
B.  Chase,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  of  Dadant's  uncap- 
ping-cans  (never  used),  one  of  Stur wold's  show- 
cases for  lioney,  good  as  new,  one  lawn-mower,  used 
but  very  little,  made  by  Cregg  &  Co.,  Trumansburg, 
N.  T.,  for  comb  foundation  or  sections,  or  offers,  lid 
C.  F.  Uhi.,  Millersburg,  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Simplicity  hives,  and  L. 
frames,  filled  with  combs,  nearly  all  worker, 
for  bees,  anj-  breed,  or  Barnes  foot-power  saw. 
lltfdb  L.  W.  Nash,  West  Kennebunk,  York  Co.,  Me. 

WANTED.— A  man  to  work  in  an  apiary,  either  an 
experienced  man  or  one  wanting  to  learn  the 
business.  State  experience,  and  wages  wanted,  lid 
J.  A.  Green,  Dayton,  111. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  watch  and  Imp.  Italian 
queens  for  bees  or  foundation.  Address 
lid  F.  Bettschen,  Palmerston,  Out.,  Can. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  Dovetailed  hives  (new). 
Falcon  and  Root's  chaff  hives.  Electric  hives 
and  combs,  L.  wide  frames  and  separators,  L.  brood- 
frames,  honey-extractor  and  knife,  smokers,  etc., 
and  25  colonies  t)f  bees,  for  safety  bicycle,  or  any 
tiling  useful.  Graham  S.  Dewitt,  Homowack,  N.  Y. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


Young  mismated  Italian  queens,  of  last  year's 
hatch,  from  especially  fine  working  stocks,  35  cts. 
each,  3  for  $1.00.  W.  W.  Kulp, 

Pottstown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


I  have  about  50  fine  prolific  hybrid  queens  at 
25  cts.  each,  mostly  young.  L  H.  Robey, 

Worthington,  Marion  Co.,  W.  Va. 

50  good  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  35  cts.  each,  or  3 
for  1.00;  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Albert  Hines,  Independence,  Buchanan  Co.,  la. 


Mismated  Italian  queens,  one  year  old,  30c  each. 

J.  C.  Wheeler,  Piano,  111. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Ho7ie]/.— Comb,  none  in  market.  Ex- 
tracted, demand  rather  quiet.  Supply  of  California 
is  sufficient,  selling  from  7@7X.  Southern,  scarce, 
and  ill  demand.  We  quote,  Florida,  7>^@8;  Georgia, 
similar,  75(g8Uc  per  gallon.  Bees irax.  —  Although 
stocks  remain  very  small,  prices  have  not  advanced 
further,  which  shows  that  largeu.  arrivals  will  weak- 
en the  market.  Prices  are  about  28@30,  as  to  quali- 
ty. F.  G.  Strohmeyer  &  Co., 

May  21.    New  York. 

Cincinnati.— Honey.— Demand  is  fair  for  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  with  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds 
but  Southern  extracted.  Extracted  honey  brings 
6@S  on  arrival.  Clioice  comb  honey  sells  at  11@16  in 
the  jobbing  way. 

Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  25@30c  for  good  to 
choice  j'ellow,  on  arrival. 

May  23.  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  York.— Honey.— No  comb  honey  on  hand. 
New  crop  of  Southern  is  beginning  to  arrive  freely, 
and  finds  ready  sale  at  following  prices:  Common 
average  grade,  one-half  barrels  and  barrels,  75@80c 
per  gallon;  orange  blossom,  7@7>^c  per  lb. 

Beeswax,  scarce,  and  firm  at  28@!29. 

May  25.      Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken, 

28,  30  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Columbus.— Honey.— Honey  selling  at  18c  and  in 
good  demand.  Prospects  for  honey  slim  in  this  sec- 
tion. Eaule  Clickenger, 

May  20.    Columbus,  Ohio. 

Detroit.— Honey.— No  good  comb  honey  in  the 
commission  houses;  what  is  left  is  very  undesirable. 
Extracted,  8@9.   Beeswax,  firm,  29@30. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  May  21.  M.  H.  Hunt 


St.  Louis.— Honey.— No  change  since  our  last.  Re- 
ceipts of  extracted  are  becoming  more  liberal. 

D.  G.  TuTT  Grocer  Co., 
May  21.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City.  -  Ho?iey.  —  All  choice  one  -  pound 
white  comb  cleaned  up;  plenty  of  2-lb.  comb  and 
extracted  on  the  market.  2-lb.  comb,  luc.  Extract- 
ed, Beeswax,  none. 

May  21.  Clemens,  Mason  &  Co., 

 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

San  Francisco.— Honey.— Honey  remains  firm; 
but  little  is  to  be  had  as  the  new  crop  is  near  at 
hand.  Comb  honey,  as  well  as  beesw  ix,  is  exhausted 
m  our  market,  so  that  quotations  are  entirely  nom- 
inal. SCHACHT,  LemCKE  &  StEINER, 

May  12.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Boston.— Very  little  fancy  honey  on  this  market, 
selling  at  18@19;  fair  to  good,  14(^18.  Extracted, 
slow  sale,  7^^81/2.   Beeswax.— None  on  hand. 

May  22.  Blake  &  Ripley,  Boston,  Mass. 


Kansas  City.— Honey.— The  demand  for  honey  is 
very  light,  supply  fair  at  12@14;  extracted,  5@7.  All 
good  comb  sold  out ;  new  crop  will  be  in  within  30 
days;  prospects  good.  -Beesit^ax.  —  Demand  good, 
supply  light,  at  25(^27c. 

May  16.  Hajniblin  &  Bearss, 

514  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 200  lbs.  of  basswood  comb  honey,  in 
fine  order.  E.  Greeley,  Lorain,  O. 

For  Sale.— About  7  barrels  of  extracted  honey; 
put  up  in  good  barrels.  I  want  7c  per  lb.  at  the  rail- 
I'oad.  E.  Farabee,  Tina,  Carroll  Co.,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— I  have  a  lot  of  honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans, 
two  cans  in  a  case,  which  I  wish  to  dispose  of. 

Write.      J.  D.  Adajms,  Nira,  la. 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  pure  extracted  honey  In 
60-lb.  tin  cans.   New  cases  and  cans ;  graded  goods. 
Carloads  a  specialty.   Addi-ess        E.  Lovett, 
lltfdh  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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A  l^cxre  Chance 

If  you  desire  a  good  home  within  stone's 
throw  of  railway,  express,  and  post  office,  in 
one  of  the  very  best  1(1-1  Id 

locations  in  the  United  States,  write  me  for 
particulars.  Excellent  neighborhood.  An 
apiary  of  90  colonies,  with  fixtures,  will  be 
sold  or  leased  with  the  place.   Terms  easy. 

Addrei^s 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOWAGIAC,  MiCH. 

E^Ill  re«!)(.n.iin  :  !..  IJ.1.-.  a.lvc,  (i.-fn..ni   ii,f-.,|iuii  (-J  i  .j.^  M  a. 

NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  COMB  HQNEY 

and  many  rare,  new  methods  and  devices. 
See  my  new  catalog-ue  of  BEES.  HONEY,  and 
SUPPLIES.    Just  out. 

Oliver  Foster,  Wit.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  la. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

MJPP£,IES. 

Standard  g-oods,  best  shipping-  point,  reasonable 
price.   3J-page  catalogue  free. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  175  E.  Walnut  St., 
6-18db  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OTTUMWA  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY. 

We  have  a  nice  supply  of  liives  in  tlie  flat,  which 
we  will  sell  as  follows:  Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Simplicity, 
for  extractor.  $1.5  i;  5  for  $7.00.  Simp,  for  conib 
honey,  with  2  T  supers,  sections,  foundation  starters, 
wood  separators,  and  honey-board  complete,  in  flat, 
each,  $2.10;  5  for  $1U.ijO.  Portico  hive  with  Simplicity 
upper  story,  in  flat,  for  the  same  price. 

Tlie  imi)rt)ved  Lang-stroth-Simplicity,  in  flat,  eig-ht- 
frame,  IH-story,  each,  90  cts.;  5  for  $4.00;  ten-frame, 
11/2-story,  each,  $1.01!;  5  for  $4..50;  eiglit-frame,  2-story, 
each,  $1.20;  5  for  $1  75:  ten-frame,  2-story,  each,  $1.3 J; 
6  for  $5.25.  Dovetailed  hives,  the  same  price  as  the 
eight-frame  hives  above. 

SHIPPING-CRATES. 

12-lb.  crate,  11  cts.  each;  16-lb.,  13  cts. ;  24-lb.,  It  cts. ; 
48-lb.,  16  cts.  each. 

Comb  foundation.— Heavy  brood,  48c;  thin,  58c; 
extra  thin,  68c. 

Pound  sections,  snow-white,  at  $3.50  per  1000.  No. 
1,  cream,  $3.i)U.   Bee-veils,  cotton  tulle,  Avith  silk  tulle 
face,  75  cts.  each.   Bingham  smokers  at  manufactur- 
er's prices.   Write  for  piices  to  .itfdb 
aEEGOEY  BEOS.  &  SON,  OITUMWA,  lA.    SOUTH  SIDE. 

t^In  respoiidinu- r..  '  .-n:.  ir  iiit-ntion  Qleanings. 


J.  FOI^NCHOOK  St  CO., 

MANUFACTL'REHS  OF  IHE 

"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS. 


Will  furnish  you  the  coming-  season,  one-piece  sec- 
tions, samipaijered  on  both  sides,  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest,  and  better  than  the  iDest.  Write  for  prices. 

Watertown,  Wis.,  Mar.  1,  1891.  6-7-9-lld 
i^In  responding  to  tliih  adverti.-eiiient  mention  GLKAlONGa, 

Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Untested  que 
swarm  1  year  o 
lioney-gatherer' 


n.  7(Jc.    Tested,  *1  00.    Queens  that 
i.  fine  each.    All  Italian,  and  good 
Rca(h-  to  mtiil.  ll-l2d 
W.  J.  JOHNSON, 

ACKERMANVILUE,  NORTHAMPTON  CO.,  PA. 
t^ln  re.-^i>..i,.ii  i.^  lv)  im.- ailvt-i-n.-eiiieiit  mention  CTi.EA>iMis. 


NEW  FACTORY. 

No.  1  Sections.  S3..50:  No.  2,  .«2.75.  Fine  Comb 
Foundation  a  specialty-. 

2wl-  S-  nooi',  520  East  Broadway. 
6-17db  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

t^ln  resuondinir  to  t  liN  HdvtTtist'ii.mi  u,.  >  nun  iri  i.  ,  ^  tv<4Q 


EVERY  THING 

USED  BY 

BEE-KEEPERS. 

EDWAED  E.  NEWCOMB. 
Ple-siEt  Valley.  N.  Y. 

A 
T 
A 
L 
O 


Please  mention  tJii*  paper 


Bee  -  Keepers'  ^  Supplies. 

We  are  prepai-ed  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with  sup- 
plies promptly  and  at  lowest  rates.  EsLiuiates  gladly 
furnished,  and  correspondence  .soli  jhc  I.  Our  g-oods 
are  all  tirst  class  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Cat- 
nbiwie  t^ent  free.  Reference,  First  N.idoiiai  Bank, 
Sterling-,  111.  Address 

W.fl.  tIeCIJNK  f>c  V.O  . 
2]-2nrib  >ierliug.  Illiaols. 

t^In  responding  to  this  adverti^eiiieiit  meiiti.>ii  <:ii.a- 


Porter's  Spring  Bee-Escape 


We  gTiarantee  it  to  be  tlie  best  escape  known,  and  f;.. 
sui)erior  to  all  ()th(>rs.  If,  on  trinl  of  troni  one  to  a  doz- 
en, you  do  not  find  them  so,  or  if  they  do  not  prove  sat 
isfactoi-y  in  every  way,  return  then!  by  mail  witliin  9 
days  ajte  ■  i-eceip'..  ;i;  d  we  will  i-cfund  vour  money. 

l-RK  E.S:— Eai-h.  by  mail,  i;o.stpaid,  with  full  "direc 
tions,  20(-;  pci-  tU  zcn.  Send  tor  ciirulai-  and  testi- 

monials.   Supply  dealei  s.  sci;d  for  wliok  sale  pi-ices. 
lOtfdb  R.  <g  E.  C.  PORTER.  LEWiSTOWN,  ill. 

kr^lii  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings 


Aglinapse  of  our  Factory,  now  making  carloads  of  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Lang.  Simp,  hives,  plain  Lang,  hives.  Alternating  hives. 
ChatT  hives,  sections,  etc.    Many  ariicl(\s  not  made  by  others. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  iviail.  Every  tiling  of  practical 
construction  needed  in  the  apiary,  tiiid  at  Lowest  Prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  our  New  Catalogue,  r>l  illustrated  pages, 
free  to  alL    '  4tfdb 

E.  KRETCHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

E:^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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FROM     DR.     C.     C.  MILLER. 


A  sux  WAX-EXTKACTOK  pa  VS.   Always  ready. 

The  Western  Farmer  has  a  good  bee-editor. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Vance. 

My  four  colonies  outdoors  wintered  well. 
They  had  entrances  12  by  21 

E.  E.  Hasty  thinks  it  possible  that  honey- 
eaters  may  be  long  livers. 

AxTs.  G.  A.  Simpkins  {A.  B.  K.)  drives  them 
away  by  sprinkling  snlphnr. 

Blackwalxut  is  mentioned  by  Chas.  White, 
in      B.  K..  as  a  heavy  pollen-yielder. 

The  Xchrdshd  B.  K.  thinks  35  per  cent  of  col- 
onies in  that  region  failed  in  wintering. 

My  bees.  Pi-of.  Cook,  I  feel  pretty  sure,  sting 
dark  matei  ials  more  readily  than  white. 

Prof.  Cook  is  a  poor  hand  to  sort  grain.  He 
gets  seed  corn  mixed  in  with  his  nubbins. 

W.  L.  CoGGSHALE  thinks  there  are  five  essen- 
tials for  success  in  bee-keeping:  Location,  man, 
appliances,  hives,  bees. 

Throw  a  warped  board  on  the  ground,  in 
the  sun.  hollow  side  down,  and  see  how  soon  it 
will  straigliten  out. 

H.  FiTZ  Hart  has  used  closed-end  frames 
with  bee-space  outside  of  end-bars,  and  found 
no  trouble  fi'om  propolis. 

For  smoker  fuel  I've  never  tried  any  thing 
better  than  hard-wood  turning-lathe  shavings, 
osage  orange  taking  the  lead. 

New"  things  are  generally  reported  rose-col- 
or. Those  who  succeed,  report  promptly;  those 
who  fail,  generally  keep  still. 

Has  Prof.  Cook  any  reason,  other  than  cus- 
tom, for  the  editorial we  "  ?  AY  ill  not  the  same 
reason  make  him  say  "he"  for  a  worker? 

Gleaxix'gs  for  May  1  has  converted  me  in 
theory  to  fixed  frames.  I'll  consult  the  bees 
about  it  before  I'm  much  converted  in  practice. 

The  American  Bee-Tieeper  proposes  to  make 
a  specialty  of  catering  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience.  A  good 
field. 

Some  people  who  justify  Dr.  Hall  in  taking 
i4  would  feel  very  indignant  if  a  merchant 
charged  them  4  cents  for  an  article  that  they 
afterward  found  they  could  get  anywhere  else 
for  a  cent. 

My  bees  never  built  up  so  fast.  To-day, 
May  14.  they've  been  just  four  weeks  out  of  the 
cellar,  and  many  of  them  have  had  brood  taken 
away  to  give  the  queen  room.  They've  had 
gorgeous  weather. 


No.  IL 


]\Iy  latest  spacei:  is  a  litile  stick  2}4  inches- 
long,  nailed  on  one  side  of  one  end-bar.  and 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  other  end- 
bar. 

The  Missouri  Bee-Tieeper  for  May  has  nearly 
all  its  space  occupied  with  the  report  of  the 
Missouri  State  convention:  and  the  space  is 
ivell  occupied. 

Emma  took  a  good  look  at  the  picture  on  page 
369,  and  then  remarked,  with  some  emphasis, 
••  Well.  Mr.  Ernest,  you  can  sit  on  that  sharp 
edge  if  you  want  to."" 

Dadaxt  says,  "  Workers  do  not  live,  on  an 
average,  more  than  35  days  during  the  working 
season."  Isn't  that  a  week  less  than  other  au- 
thorities?  Who  is  right? 

W.  W,  Case,  p.  379,  says  bees  draw  out  foun- 
dation best  in  a  heavy  flow,  Doolittle  says, 
when  honey  comes  slowly.  I  follow  both,  and 
give  full  sheets  at  all  times. 

Those  latest  improvemexts  in  the  Clark 
smoker  are  a  real  comfort — the  little  holes  giv- 
ing air.  with  no  chance  for  sparks,  and  the  door 
fitting  so  snugly.  I'm  in  hopes,  too,  that  the 
door  will  not  get  out  of  working  order, 

I'm  tryixg  six  different  frames— Hoffman, 
closed-end  in  tight-fitting  case,  ditto  in  loose 
case,  closed  end  with  Hoffman  top-bar  and  bee- 
space  outside  end-bars,  ditto  with  half-inch 
space  outside  end-bar,  and  top-bars  K  thick, 
spaced. 

Mice  ix  hives.  The  C.  B.  J.  found  "scarce- 
ly a  hive  in  the  bee-house  that  had  not  from 
one  to  five  mice  in  it,"  One  had  29!  Last  win- 
ter I  had  all  entrances  closed  with  wire  cloth, 
three  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  not  a  mouse  trou- 
bled, Mr,  Jones  found  that  the  mice  killed  live 
bees,  the  pieces  still  moving. 

Pies  make  trouble,  while  baking,  some- 
times, as  well  as  after.  The  juice  boils  out  and 
spoils  the  pie,  the  oven,  and  the  good  wife's 
temper.  To  prevent  it,  make  four  or  five  little 
chimneys,  !}{  to  2  inches  high,  of  white  writing 
paper,  funnel-shaped,  and  stick  in  the  top  of 
the  pie,  somewhat  centrally.  The  juice  will 
be  satisfied  to  boil  up  into  these  without  run- 
ning out, 

Melilot  covered  a  patch  of  more  than  an 
acre  for  me,  year  before  last,  in  pretty  fair 
shape,  the  bees  reveling  on  it,  I  allowed  noth- 
ing to  touch  it,  so  that  it  would  be  crowded  this 
year.  Careful  examination  shows  not  a  siiigle 
stalk  on  it.  It  just  can't  stand  prosperity.  If 
it  had  been  abused  by  driving  over  it,  it  would 
have  been  so  thick  you  could  hardly  wade 
through  it. 

Names  for  frames.  I  like  the  names  sug- 
gested on  page  388,  close-end  for  those  whose 
end -bars  touch  throughout;  loose  for  those 
which  are  not  spaced  in  any  way:  Hoffman  for 
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those  closed  part  way  down:  but  instead  of  fix- 
ed I  should  like  spaced  better  for  all  which  are 
spaced  by  nails,  staples,  or  what  not.  Fixed 
has  already  gone  into  use  to  include  all  but 
loose  frames. 

On  page  368  E.  R.  R.  explains  why,  with  loose 
frames,  bees  don't  make  little  hummocks  of 
propolis  on  the  rabbets.  My  bees  have  never 
had  the  explanation,  and  persist  in  making 
such  hummocks,  no  matter  how  much  the  spac- 
ing is  changed.  Don't  you  see,  Ernest,  that, 
every  time  the  spacing  is  changed  and  the  top- 
bar  rests  on  a  hummock,  th<i  glue  gets  warmed 
up  and  is  squeezed  out  into  the  new  space? 


gENE^^n  Ce^l^EgPeNDENOE. 


CONTROLLING  DRONES,  ETC. 


DOOTJTTLE  GIVES  US  SOME  GOOD  ADVICE. 


A  correspondent  writes:  "  I  have  five  colonies 
of  bees— three  blacks  and  two  Italians.  Would 
it  be  well  to  give  the  Italians  a  card  of  drone 
comb  and  put  drone-traps  on  the  blacks  when 
the  young  Italian  queens  are  mating  ?  or  is 
there  a  better  way  ?" 

If  the  correspondent  is  desirous  of  having  his 
queens  purely  mated,  of  coarse  he  must  kill  or 
control  all  drones  from  the  undesirable  colonies. 
The  drones  can  be  controlled  with  the  traps; 
but  in  this  case  you  must  buy  the  traps,  keep 
them  on  the  colonies,  and  furnish  the  honey 
necessary  to  rear  and  feed  the  drones,  all  of 
which  is  an  expense  which  would  better  be 
avoided.  If  you  think  that  you  must  raise  the 
drones,  and  do  not  wish  to  buy  traps,  you  can 
put  a  piece  of  perforated  metal  at  the  entrance 
of  the  "  black  hives,"  keeping  it  there  till  four 
o'clock,  then  remove  and  let  the  drones  out; 
and  while  out,  replace  and  keep  the  most  of 
them  out  for  evening  destruction.  This  would 
be  about  the  only  way  with  box  hives,  unless 
the  trap  was  used.  But  for  frame  hives,  much 
the 'best  way  would  be  to  remove  all  the  drone 
comb,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  black  colonies,  and 
replace  it  with  worker  comb,  and  thus  you  will 
save  all  the  trouble  and  cost  of  producing  the 
drones,  and  you  will  rear  50  workers  to  every 
square  inch,  in  place  of  32  drones,  these  workers 
storing  honey  for  you  in  place  of  eating  it.  In 
any  event,  you  could  not  be  sure  of  having  your 
queens  purely  mated  unless  there  were  no  black 
or  hybrid  bees  in  the  woods  or-  any  apiary  for  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  you  in  every 
direction,  which  is  a  state  of  affairs  wnich  does 
not  usually  exist  in  most  pai'ts  of  our  country. 
But  for  honey-production  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  pay  you  to  be  too  careful  to  have  all  of 
your  queens  purely  mated,  for  a  first  cross  (or 
what  is  more  truly  hybrids  than  the  general 
mixture  which  are  called  hybrids)  gives  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  good  results  in  honey  as  do  pure 
bees  of  any  race.  If  you  were  to  send  south  for 
Italian  queens  for  the  three  black  colonies,  and 
Italianize  the  blacks  before  any  drones  were 
reared  in  tluise  hives,  you  would  then  have 
things  about  as  you  want  them,  and  that, 
too,  about  as  cheaply  as  by  any  plan  I  know  of. 
In  the  abov(^  our  correspondent  should  find 
something  to  help  him  out  of  his  dilemma,  it 
seems  to  me. 

IS  THE  BEE-MOTH    LAKVA   KILLED   BY  FROST? 

Another  correspondent  writes:  "  I  have  read 
that  frost  would  kill  the  larvie  and  eggs  of  the 
bee-moth.   If  so,  what  temperature  will  it  take 


to  do  it?  I  have  some  combs  which  have  been 
exposed  all  winter  to  the  cold;  but  I  find  worms 
hatching  out  in  them,  or,  at  least,  the  worms 
are  at  work  on  them." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  temperature 
of  10°  above  zero  will  destroy  all  eggs  and  larv^ie 
of  the  bee-moth;  but,  candidly,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  or  not.  At  times  I  have  thought 
that  zero  and  below  was  sure  death  to  every 
thing  in  the  bee-moth  line;  then,  again.  I  have 
been  equally  positive  that  worms  which  had 
wintered  over  somehow  in  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, either  in  the  egg  or  larval  form,  were  at 
work  in  my  combs  during  the  first  warm  days 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  Who  can  tell  us 
something  positive  about  this  matter?  We 
know  that  eggs  and  larvai  are  carried  over  in  a 
colony  of  bees  or  in  their  combs:  and  I  have 
thought  that  these,  after  hatching  into  the  ma- 
ture moth,  may  have  found  their  way  to  my 
combs  in  some  way,  though  I  hardly  knew  how, 
and  that  thus  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the  old  book  theory,  of  cold  making  combs 
moth-proof,  be  true  after  all.  Can  Prof.  Cook 
give  us  any  light  on  this  ? 

WHO  FURNISHES  THE  FEED? 

"  Who  furnishes  the  feed  when  the  apiary  is 
worked  on  shares,  for  stimulating  purposes,  or 
to  keep  the  bees  from  starvation  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  custom  i-egarding  such  feed- 
ing !"  is  another  question  sent  in.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  custom.  The  only 
way  that  I  know  of  to  govern  such  matters  is  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  explicit  enough  to 
cover  all  cases  of  emergency,  and  have  it  put 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  then  live  up  to  it 
according  to  the  Christian  rule  laid  down  in 
the  good  book,  "  Who  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt, 
and  cliangeth  not;"  for  if  you  go  into  '*  bees  on 
shares,"  some  one  is  apt,  as  a  rule,  to  have  his 
feelings,  if  not  his  pocket-book,  hurt.  If  you 
have  taken  the  bees  this  spring,  and  the  owner 
of  them  said  nothing  about  whether  they  had 
honey  enough  to  carry  them  through  to  new 
honey,  and  they  were  short  of  feed,  I  should 
think  that  he  should  furnish  the  feed,  were 
they  likely  to  staiwe.  As  for  feeding  to  stimu- 
late, I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  feed  and  timi^.  If  you  have  had  the 
bees  for  a  term  of  years,  and  you  did  not  leave 
honey  enough  in  the  hives  last  fall  for  the  bees 
to  come  through  in  good  order  to  swarming- 
time,  then  I  should  say  that  you  were  the  one 
who  should  furnish  the  feed.  If  you  were  both 
to  share,  and  share  alike  in  the  profits  from  the 
bees  (the  way  in  which  bees  are  usually  let  out 
on  shares),  then  I  should  say  that  both  of  you 
should  bear  equally  the  expense  of  feeding.  But 
in  addition  to  what  I  said  above  about  bees  on 
shares,  I  would  now  say,  don't.  Far  better 
purchase  two  or  three  colonies:  work  your  way 
up  with  them  as  your  kno\vledge  increases, 
thus  being  your  own  tmm  all  the  while,  than  to 
try  to  gain  a  knowledge  regarding  the  business 
by  building  yourself  up  on  some  other  person's 
property  along  this  line.  Almost  any  other 
partnership  business  woi'ks  better  than  it  does 
with  bees.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  May  16. 

[My  impression  is,  that  K)  degrees  above  zero 
will  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  bee-moth:  and 
I  believe  they  generally  live  over,  unless  so 
near  the  cluster  of  bees  that  they  are  kept 
above  this  temperature.  With  us  we  rarely 
have  trouble  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  yet 
we  leave  combs  exposed  more  or  less  every  year. 
—I  am  very  glad,  friend  D..  to  have  you  second 
our  oft-repeated  advice  about  bees  on  shares. 
The  matter  is,  as  you  say,  too  complicated.] 
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BEE-ESCAPES  IN  FLORIDA. 


A  VAIA'ABLE  AKTICLE  RIGHT  FROM  THE  FIELD: 
BEE-E8CAPES,  FIXED  DISTAXCES.  EXCLUD- 
ERS,   AND    THE     REVERSIBLE  EX- 
TRACTOR REVOLUTIONIZING 
BEE-KEEPING. 

Both  tlic  Dibbcrii  and  Reese  escapes  area 
success  v>  ith  nil'.  Lik(>  otliei'S  I  met  witli  fail- 
ures when  lirst  using  them:  but  a  iittU^  obser- 
vation soon  put  nic  on  the  right  track.  The 
main  secret  of  sncc(>ss  is  in  the  fact  that  bees 
icUl  iKit  (ill  desert  tJicir  ipieen  or  brood,  sealed 
or  II  iis<  )il(  il :  thei'eft)re  to  succeed  with  the  es- 
cape sinplns  supers  must  be  free  from  all 
brood,  and  tJtc  (jiieen  beloir.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished {()  a  certainty  only  by  the  use  of 
zinc  quecMi-exehulers. 

The  space  betw  een  the  escape-board  and  the 
top  of  tiie  frames  below  should  not  be  over  a 
bee-space  inch):  for  if,  as  some  recommend, 
a  space  of  one  to  three  inches  is  left,  the  bees 
will  cluster  in  this,  filling  it  with  brace-combs, 
at  the  same  time  clustering  on  the  escape, 
thereby  forming  a  communication  back  to  the 
supers.*^  To  secure  the  best  results,  supers  of 
emptv  combs,  or  sections,  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  escapes,  as  the  bees  are  slow  in  going 
down  in  a  crowded  brood-chamber  below — es- 
pecially in  eight-frame  hives.  I  generally  place 
the  escape  on  just  before  night,  and  take  the 
supers  otf  by  Sc.ven  or  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. As  a  rule  there  will  not  be  more  than  a 
dozen  or  two  bees  left  in  the  supers.  In  two  or 
three  instances  it  cleaned  them  out  completely. 
Half-depth  supers  are  freed  from  the  bees  much 
quicker  than  full  ones.  A  free  use  of  the  smo- 
ker when  putting  on  the  escapes  will  hasten 
the  bees  in  going  below.  It  takes  me  about  one 
minute  to  each  hive  in  putting  on  the  escapes, 
they  being  made  in  a  board  just  the  size  of  the 
hive;  and  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  raise  the  super 
and  slip  this  betvveen;  give  a  fe^v  puffs  of 
smoke  in  the  top  of  the  super,  and  we  go  to  the 
next.  In  the  morning  take  your  wheelbarrow 
and  wheel  your  supers,  now  free  from  bees,  to 
the  extracting-room,  where  you  can  extract  at 
your  leisure.  This  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
old  plan  of  shaking  and  brushing  the  bees  off 
each  individual  comb,  with  an  army  of  cross 
robbers  following  you  around  in  the  not  sun 
all  day. 

THE  GKEAT  POINT  OF  ADVANTAGE  IN  THE  USE 
OF  THE  BEE-ESCAPE. 

A  few  points  of  great  advantage  in  the  use  of 
these  escapes,  overlooked  by  some,  are,  that, 
when  extracting  every  week  or  10  days,  as  some 
do,  yoii  do  not  disturb  the  working  force  of  bees 
in  the  fields.  This  is  quite  an  item;  for,  often- 
times, by  the  old  way  you  so  excite  the  bees 
that  it  causes  them  to  lose  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  good  honey-flow, 
which  means  8,  10,  or  15  lbs.  of  honey  less.  I 
am  confident  that  large  amounts  of  honey  are 
lost  each  year  in  just  this  way.  Who  has  not 
seen  colonies  cluster  out  on  their  hives,  all  day, 
sometimes  longer,  just  from  being  disturbed  in 
the  way  mentioned?  When  taking  off  honey 
after  the  flow  has  passed,  you  avoid  all  that 
troublesome  robbing,  which  is  sure  to  annoy 
one  at  this  season.  Again,  after  using  the  es- 
capes one  season  you  can  not  fail  to  note  the 
change  in  the  temper  of  your  bees  compared 
with  what  it  was  when  managed  the  old  way. 

I  would  not  part  with  the  escapes  for  a  good 
deal;  for  by  their  use  one  saves  three-fourths 
the  labor  of  taking  off  a  crop  of  honey. 

HOW  TO  PEODUCE  HONEY  AT  LESS  THAN  HALF 
THE  COST. 

Give  me  a  hive    having  frames  at  fixed 


distances,  with  a  plain  zinc  queen-excluder, 
these  escapes,  aiid  a  good  reversible  extractor, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  prodtice  honey  at 
less  than  half  the' cost  nowadays. 

BEE-STINGS    A    FAILURE    FOR     THE     CURE  OF 
RHEUMATISM. 

I  have  been  down  flat  with  the  rheumatism 
for  the  past  four  weeks,  but  am  able  to  sit  up 
some.  1  hope  to  be  out  again  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  Bee-stings  for  the  cure  of  I'heumatism 
is  all  bosh.  I  have  been  stung  thousands  of 
times.  The  day  I  gave  up  and  went  to  bed. 
more  than  .50  stung  me.  so  you  see  it  is  no  cure 
for  me. 

Palmetto  is  just  opening:  but  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  attend  to  my  bees.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  are  in  the  best  of  shape  to  take  advantage 
of  it:  nevertheless,  I  will  make  the  best  of  it. 
Half  a  crop  from  100  colonies  is  better  than 
none.  A.  F.  Brown. 

Huntington.  Fla.,  May  13. 

[You  have  given  us  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  seasonable  articles  of  the  season:  and  there 
is  many  a  bee-keeper  who  is  craning  his  neck  to 
see  how  these  "  new-fangled  things  "  are  com- 
ing out.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these  in- 
novations not  only  work  nicely  on  paper,  but  in 
actual  practice.  I  have  thought,  for  over  a 
year  back,  that  the  bee-escape  and  fixed  dis- 
tances were  going  to  revolutionize  present 
methods  in  the  production  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey:  and  the  way  reports  are  coming  in. 
it  begins  to  seem  as  if  I  had  not  surmised  amiss. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  could 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  who  would  be 
willing  to  lay  aside  his  old-time  prejudices. 

We  want  more  reports  of  the  bee-escape,  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  will  and  will  not 
work;  for,  as  Solomon  says,  "In  the  multitude 
of  counselors  there  is  wisdom." 

Your  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  unless  you 
are  an  ardent  enthusiast,  contains  an  idea  that 
it  may  be  well  for  some  of  those  who  are  hold- 
ing back,  to  think  over  and  digest  a  little.  In- 
stead of  raising  such  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
low  selling  price  of  honey,  let  us  pay  a  little  at- 
tention as  to  how  the  product  may  be  lessened 
in  cost.  We  need  to  exercise  all  reasonable 
means  to  keep  the  price  up;  but  let  us  not  for- 
get that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  an  honest  pound  of  honey. 

And  now,  my  dear  moss-backed  bee-keeper, 
do  you  observe  that  Mr.  Brown  says,  in  effect, 
that  fixed  distances  are  a  success,  even  in 
Florida  ?  There  have  been  a  few  mild  hints  of 
late,  that  they  would  not  answer  in  the  South. 
Well,  perhaps  they  will  not  in  some  places. 
We  hope,  Mr.  Brown,  you  will  favor  us  with 
another  article  on  how  you  succeed  in  produc- 
ing honey  at  a  low  cost.]  E.  R.  R. 


A  CHEAP  HOME-MADE  SHIPPING-CASE. 

ONE  MADE  OUT  OF  PAPER,  L  TINS,  AND  GLASS. 

We  do  not  depend  on  our  80  colonies  for  a  liv- 
ing; and  to  lessen  their  care  we  run  them  mostly 
for  extracted  honey;  but  we  have  shipped  more 
or  less  comb  honey  in  the  past,  and  have  seen  a 
good  deal  as  it  arrived  on  our  markets.  There 
are  drawbacks  to  our  present  system.  The 
cases  become  very  much  soiled  in  transit.  If 
we  use  small  packages,  the  freight  men  will  see 
how  many  of  them  they  can  carry;  and  the 
consequence  is,  they  often  let  one  drop.  Now, 
are  not  we  as  bee-keepers  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  want  small  crates,  and  these  pack- 
ed in  a  larger  box  ? 

I  thought  we  could  spare  about  300  lbs.  of 
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comb  honey  to  experiment  on  a  plan  of  mine; 
but  after  getting  it  ready  we  found  our  home 
market  would  have  to  have  it,  so  we  could  not 
ship  to  the  city:  and  for  fear  we  have  no  honey 
next  season,  and  that  there  is  a  point  in  the 
right  direction,  I  offer  it  to  the  public,  if  it  is 
new. 


A  CHEAP    METHOD    OF    PUTTING    UP  SECTIONS 
FOK  MARKET. 

We  take  two  tins,  inch  wide,  13  long,  bent 
to  a  V  shape,  as  at  A  in  drawing,  and  nail  them 
with  one  %  wire  nail  to  the  bottom  corners  of  a 
board,  4^x43^x>i.  Between  the  two  L  tins  we 
place  a  paper  43^  wide,  and  long  enough  to  cover 
the  openings  of  the  l>^-in.  sections.  On  this  we 
place  7  sections,  then  another  paper,  then  nail  on 
two  more  tins.  The  paper  covers  the  slotted  bee- 
ways.  We  now  take  hold  of  the  crate,  slide  it 
partly  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  wrap  a  strong 
string  around,  two  inches  from  the  open  end, 
and  tie  tightly.  We  next  set  the  crate  on  the 
wood  end,  bend  over  the  l>i-inch  projections  of 
the  papers,  slip  in  a  4J^x4^  glass,  hold  the  same 
with  one  hand,  and,  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
close  the  3^-inch  tin  projections  over  the  glass, 
and  it  is  done. 

With  practice,  the  speed  that  these  may  be 
put  together  with,  sections  scraped,  and  the 
rest  in  the  flat,  is  enormous.  These  beautiful 
crates  are  to  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed 
with  hay  in  large  crates,  as  given  in  Glean- 
ings some  time  back,  thus  arriving  nice  and 
clean.  The  index  section  should  be  no  better 
than  the  rest,  so  that  the  commission  man  will 
not  need  to  open  them.  F.  S.  Comstock. 

North  Manchester.  Ind.,  March  16. 

[We  have  sold  customers,  for  several  years 
back,  L  tins  for  putting  up  sections  in  the 
manner  you  describe,  although  you  have 
brought  the  method  a  little  nearer  perfection 
than  any  one  else  has  done  so  far,  I  believe. 
You  omitted  to  say  that  the  L  tins  should  have 
a  V-shaped  piece  taken  out  of  one  end.  This 
will  allow  the  ends  to  fold  over  the  glass  side. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  report  from  others  who 
have  tried  the  same  plan— how  well  they  ship, 
and  how  well  they  are  accepted  by  the  trade  as 
well  as  by  consumers  direct.]  E.  R. 


PAPER  FOR  HIVE -COVERS. 


FAY  S  CEILING-MAN1UI>A  IN  SUCCESSFUL  USE 
FOR  YEARS  ALONGSIDE  OF  TIN. 


Much  interest  is  evinced  lately  in  the  matter 
of  light,  cheap,  water-proof  hive-covers.  Tin 
is  objected  to,  both  on  account  of  cost  and  the 
trouble  of  getting  paint  to  adhere  to  it.  Why 
has  no  one  suggested  and  experimented  with 
paper?  Much  has  been  done  with  this  material, 
and  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  in  recent  years, 
all  the  way  from  its  use  in  the  shape  of  the 
most  delicate  pocket  handkerchief,  to  its  con- 
struction into  boats  and  car-wheels. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  Home  (ind  Farm,  of  C.  J.  Fay's  ceiling 
felt,  or  manilla,  Camden,  N.J. ;  and  having  a 


ceiling  from  which  the  plaster  was  falling.  I 
purchased  and  applied  this  paper  according  to 
his  dii'ections.  to  the  surface  of  rough,  uneven, 
split  laths,  from  which  the  plaster  was  remov- 
ed, as  best  it  could  be,  but  still  leaving  a  very 
dusty,  unpromising  surface  for  the  application 
of  wet  paper  and  paste.  The  job,  however, 
surprised  every  one;  and  the  ceiling  of  that 
room  to-day,  after  more  than  ten  years,  is  as 
smooth  and  perfect  as  when  new.  I  have  since 
used  it  in  other  work,  and  it  has  invariably 
given  satisfaction. 

But.  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Several 
years  ago,  early  in  my  bee-keeping  experience 
(those  days  when  I  almost  had  a  bee  roll-call  at 
night  to  see  whether  any  of  my  precious  Ital- 
ians were  missing,  and  the  danger  of  a  leak  in 
their  hives  would  keep  me  aw^ake  at  night),  my 
Simplicity  covers  cracked  in  the  sun,  and  began 
to  leak.  So  far  I  had  purchased  no  tin:  and. 
having  some  pieces  of  Fay's  manilla  at  hand.  I 
fitted  it  to  the  covers  just  as  you  do  your  tin, 
except  that  it  was  first  made  wet  and  pliant, 
then  pasted  on,  and  tacked  around  the  corners 
and  sides.  After  it  was  dry  it  was  painted  two 
coats,  and  since  that  day  it  has  had  the  same 
treatment  the  tin  covers  have  had,  and  you 
would  have  to  look  very  closely  to  detect  these 
covers  from  the  tin  ones.  They  have  never 
leaked,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  others. 

Now,  this  is  what  this  manufacturer  sells  as 
inside,  or  ceiling  felt:  he  makes  a  roofing-felt 
of  still  better  material,  all  ready  painted,  for 
roofing  houses;  and  I  have  thought  that  this 
latter  could  be  used,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
above  named,  but  also,  perhaps,  in  making  Er- 
nest's light  cases  for  outdoor  wintering:  then, 
if  the  cases  could  be  so  constriicted  as  to  nest 
together  when  not  in  use,  by  having  the  share 
somewhat  like  some  of  your  honey-buckets,  or 
even  like  a  house-roof,  it  might  prove  quite 
an  acquisition  in  your  climate.  But  as  I  am 
totally  unfamiliar  with  this  branch  of  bee- 
keeping I  will  venture  only  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  above  material.  I  am  sure  it  is  of  very 
lasting  and  weather-resisting  character.  "I 
think  the  firm  is  now  W.  F.  Fay  &  Co..  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  The  cost  of  ceiling-manilla  is  one 
cent  per  square  foot.  I  inclose  a  bit  of  the  ceil- 
ing, such  as  I  used. 

TO  STICK  LABELS  TO  TIN. 

I  have  been,  like  many  others,  annoyed  by 
having  labels  com(^  off  after  using  even  such 
glue  as  cement  for  mending  china,  etc.  In  pre- 
paring a  lot  of  one-gallon  cans  for  shipment  a 
few  days  since,  the  thought  occurred,  why  not 
try  the  plan  used  in  making  starters  stick  to 
sections?  I  then  rubbed  the  shiny  tin  surface 
briskly  with  a  piece  of  w  n  x  till  it  began  to  sti'  k, 
then  put  on  the  label  with  common  mucilage, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect.  I 
shall  try  this  further:  and  if  it  answers  it  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  oji  hand 
always  a  certain  kind  of  glue. 

We  have  been  having  a  fine  honey-fiow  in 
April  and  ten  days  in  May— say  twenty  days — 
yielding  36  lbs.  surplus  extracted,  very  bright, 
nice  honey,  per  hive.  It  is  coming  in  slower 
now,  but  so  thick  it  will  hardly  run. 

''BLACKBERRY  ACID  "  RECIPE. 

To  12  lbs.  of  bei-ries  put  2  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  stand  48  hours;  then  put  it  into 
a  jelly-bag  to  drip.  Do  not  squeeze.  To  that 
quantity  of  juice,  put  5  oz.  of  tartaric  acid.  To 
each  pint  of  juice  put  1}4  lbs.  of  wiiite  sugar. 
Let  it  stand  until  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
then  bottle. 

For  a  drink  like  lemonade,  pour  a  small  quan- 
tity into  a  tumbler,  adding  water  to  suit  the 
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taste.  The  same  recipe  will  do  for  any  other 
berries  or  acid  fruit.  This  is  a  delightful  sum- 
mer drink,  as  wholesome  and  harmless  as  your 
lemon  and  ice:  and.  while  as  nice  and  refresh- 
ing, it  can  be  made  from  our  own  fruit,  when 
the  lemons  might  be  lacking.  It  keeps  indef- 
initely. Surplus  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.. 
can  be  thus  made  into  veritable  nectar  for  the 
hot  dusty  days  of  midsummer,  when  the  bee- 
keepei-  comes  in  tired  and  thirsty.  Try  it  with 
your  broken  ice.  C.  P.  Coffin. 

Pontotoc.  Miss..  May  18. 

[Friend  C.  this  ceiling  paper,  or  manilla.  has 
been  advised  before;  but  I  do  not  remember  of 
any  reports  as  successful  as  your  own. — Many 
thanks  for  the  recipe  for  making  a  summer 
drink  fi'om  berries.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  us  if  we  could  use  up  our 
surplus  berries  on  Saturday  nights,  in  the  way 
you  indicate.  The  boiling  water  could  be  pour- 
ed on  the  surplus  beri'ies  Saturday  night,  and 
then  everv  thinsr  would  be  safe  to  set  awav  un- 
til Sabbath  is  ofer.]  A.  I.'  R. 


ANOTHER  QUEEN-CAGE. 

THE  DIXIE. 

I  believe  the  Dixie  queen-cage  is  little  enough 
and  big  enough,  simple  enough,  cheap  enough, 
light  enough  (1  oz.).  has  rooms  enough,  and  all 
that.  I  also  think  the  printed  directions  about 
right  for  the  guidance  of  the  timid  novice,  and 
the  other  fellows  don't  need  any.    So  far  as  I 
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know,  this  is  the  only  cage  that  has  contents, 
breeder's  address,  etc..  printed  on  it:  and  I  be- 
lieve the  request  to  the  postmaster.  "  Deliver 
quick."  may  at  times  expedite  matters,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  where  the  consignee  may 
live  a  few  miles  away,  and  the  queen  or  "word" 
may  be  sent  by  some  wayfarer.  This  printed 
request,  and  notice  of  contents,  gives  the  coun- 
try postmaster  a  pointci'  as  to  the  care  he 
should  take  of  it.  and  the  desirability  of  effect- 
ing a  speedy  delivery.  Some  of  its  best  features 
were  borrowed  from  other  cages,  especially 
your  Benton  cage. 

While  I  am  about  it.  I  might  say  I  like  to  see 
the  printed  name  and  address  of  tiie  individual 
or  firm  doing  a  business,  on  every  letter,  wrap- 
per, package,  or  shipment  he.  she.  or  it  sends 
out  by  mail  or  otherwise:  for,  besides  the  little 
feeling  of  piide  in  it.  a  knowledge  of  the  sender 
sometimes  enables  the  postal  and  railroad  folks 
to  correct  ei'rors  and  straighten  things  that 
"'ain't"  straight,  and  thereby  save  loss  or  long 
delav:  and  it  is  a  way  of  advertising  too. 

Wetumpka.  Ala..  May  18.     J.  M.  Jenkixs. 

[On  page  440  we  spoke  of  a  cage  sent  out  by 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  and  we  have  since  requested  him 
to  send  us  a  description  of  the  same,  as  we 
thought  it  desei-ved  more  than  a  passing  no- 


tice. In  response  he  sent  the  article  above. 
The  method  of  introducing  is  the  same  that  we 
have  adapted  to  the  Benton,  and  has  two  holes 
instead  of  three.  Mr.  Jenkins'  idea  of  putting 
directions  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  as  well  as 
general  instructions  on  the  outside,  to  postmas- 
ters and  the  general  public,  is  very  neat.  It 
goes  for  one  cent  postage  instead  of  two.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  our  friend  W.  J.  Ellison,  of 
Stateburg.  S.  C,  for  so  reducing  the  size  of  the 
Benton  Q:S  to  make  that  also  go  for  one  cent 
postage.  By  combining  the  Jenkins  and  Elli- 
son improvements,  we  have  a  cage  that  is  very 
near  perfection. 

Verily  we  are  making  great  improvements, 
not  only  in  mailing  queens  long  distances  safe- 
ly, but  in  sending  nuclei  to  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  have  recently  constructed  a  lot 
of  shipping-boxes  for  two  and  three  frame  nu- 
clei, that  are  less  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
former  ones  we  used.  This  is  a  fact  that  will 
be  very  much  appreciated  by  the  receiver,  in 
the  reduction  of  express  charges.  Why  make  a 
customer  pay  charges  on  a  lot  of  wood  that  is 
unnecessary?  We  have  sent  out  so  far  this 
season,  going  on  125  nuclei:  and  we  have  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  praise  from  customers, 
not  only  for  the  good  condition  in  which  the 
bees  arrived,  but  for  the  neatness  and  lightness 
of  the  package.  In  a  word,  our  new  lot  of  ship- 
ping-boxes is  made  of  light  }iC-inch  stuff.  In 
warm  weather  the  top  and  bottom  are  covered 
with  wire  cloth,  and  the  whole  thing  weighs 
only  1}.2  lbs.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  furnish  a 
two  or  three  frame  nucleus,  the  whole  thing 
weighing  not  over  7  lbs.  I  might  remark  fur- 
ther, that  any  thing  weighing  over  7  lbs.  and 
less  than  10  would  have  to  go  at  the  same  rate 
as  10  lbs.:  and  that  is  not  all,  either.  Express 
charges  are  much  lower  for  the  weight  on  7  lbs. 
and  less  than  on  10  or  15  lbs.,  where  it  has  to 
pass  through  two  express  companies.  For  in- 
stance, the  express  charges  on  7  lbs.  to  Salt 
Lake  Cityis  81.00.  while  on  10  lbs.  it  is  ?  2.05.  and 
if  the  package  weighs  8  lbs.  it  goes  at  the  10-lb. 
rate,  and  this  you  see  is  equivalent  to  paying 
$1.00  for  the  extra  1  lb.  weight,  and  shows  the 
desirability  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  pack- 
age.] 


QUEENS  BY  MAIL  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


WHAT  CHARLES    BIANCOXCINI    DID    TO  BRIX& 
IT  ABOUT. 


Mr.  Root:—l  read  with  great  interest  in  the 
Jan.  15th  number  of  Gleaxixgs  what  you  re- 
late in  regard  to  a  queen  arriving  safe  in  Aus- 
tralia. Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  queens  to  Australia  by 
mail,  although  we  have  tried  a  special  ship- 
ping-cage. But  we  have  frequently  succeeded 
in  sending  them  to  America,  except  a  few  times 
when  ihey  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  for 
which  we"  could  assign  no  good  reason.  That 
they  can  now  be  sent  almost  anywhere  in  Ben- 
ton  cages  is  owing  not  a  little  to  my  efforts  in 
that  line.  About  two  years  ago  we  began  to 
send  queens  by  mail  in  Benton  cages,  when  the 
postal  authorities,  one  af tf^r  another,  refused  to 
accept  the  queens  (except  by  parcel  post)  say- 
ing it  was  contrary  to  orders  received  fi'om  the 
Postal  Minister  at  Rome.  At  my  request,  they 
replied  from  Rome  that  it  was  on  account  of  an 
observation  made  by  some  foreign  state,  that 
these  cages  were  not  contemplated  in  the  inter- 
national postal  convention.  Quite  likely:  for 
at  that  time  the  Benton  cage  was  not  yet  in- 
vented. Then  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
necessaiy.  perhaps,  to  get  some  concessions 
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from  the  International  Postal  Commission,  who 
resided  in  Berne.  Switzerland.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bertrand,  of  the  Revue  Intern<ition<ile,  at  Ny- 
on.  who  explained  the  matter  to,  and  was  sec- 
onded by  the  assistance  of,  a  Swiss  apicultural 
society.  I  went  to  Rome  in  the  matter,  to  speak 
to  the  Minister  of  Postal  Affairs.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Compans.  private  secretary  of  the  Min- 
ister, a  bee-keeper  and  a  farmer,  was  there.  He 
assisted  me  with  mnch  kindness,  heard  my  ar- 
guments, and,  in  short,  promised  me  his  influ- 
ence at  Berne,  and  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  different  governments,  and  kept  his  word. 
You  see  this  affair  was  so  well  managed  that 
we  can  now  send  queens  in  Benton  cages  to  va- 
rious countries,  putting  on  the  same  postage 
that  would  be  necessary  for  letters.  I  have, 
then,  some  reason  for  saying  that  I  deserve 
some  credit  for  this  success. 
Bologna,  Italy.  Feb.  5.        C.  Bianconcini. 

[We  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks,  friend  B..  if 
you  are  the  one  to  bring  about  the  privilege  we 
now  enjoy,  of  sending  queens  to  any  part  of  the 
world  by  paying  letter  postage.  By  way  of 
"reciprocity."  we  wish  to  do  our  friend  Charles 
Bianconcini,  of  Bologna,  Italy,  a  little  gratui- 
tous advt  rtising.  He  probably  furnishes  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  queens  impoi'ted  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  takes  great  pains  in  selecting  the 
very  best  and  nicest  queens,  knowing  very  well 
that  they  are  used  for  breeding  in  this  country; 
and  this  may  account  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
excellent  qualities  shown  by  the  queens  from 
sunny  Italy.  But.  hold!  we  have  just  learned, 
that  by  the  new  tariff  law  queens  can  not  be  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  hy  mail,  although  we  are  permitted 
to  send  queens  by  mail  to  other  countries.  This 
is  too  bad  after  all  our  friend  has  done  for  us. 
As  the  framers  of  the  law  did  not  anticip-dte 
queen-bees.  Prof .  Cook  on  our  part  will  probably 
go  to  Washington  to  have  the  matter  made 
more  fair  in  the  near  future.    See  editorials.] 


THE  PHONOGRAPH. 


IX  USE  BY  THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  CO. 


For  a  year  or  two  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing putting  in  a  phonograph  for  taking  and 
transcribing  letter  dictation;  but  we  were  in- 
foj-nu'd  that  it  is  not  a  practical  success.  Very 
recently,  however,  on  the  W.  T.  Falconer  Man- 
ufacturing Co.'s  stationeiy  we  noticed  a  stamp 
with  the  words. '•  Dictated  and  transcribed  by 
the  phonograph."  We  immediately  wrote 
them,  a>king  them  as  to  the  practicabilitv  and 
use  of  the  Edison  invention:  and  their  reply, 
which  we  consider  of  moi  e  than  general  inter- 
est, we  append  below: 

A.  I.  Root: — In  I'egard  to  the  phonograph,  we 
have  only  commenced  to  use  it:  but  we  think 
we  arc  go! ng  to  like  it  very  much.  Of  course, 
it  requires  some  little  experience  to  get  the  best 
results  from  it,  and  all  the  stenographers  have 
to  learn  how  to  use  it:  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  accustomed  to  working  it.  \Ye  use  the  ma- 
chine by  dictating  several  cylinders  full,  and 
then  letting  the  stenographers  take  them  off"  in 
shorthand,  and  transcribe  them.  Thev  are  usu- 
ally used,  however,  by  having  the  type-writer 
operator  take  the  dictation  off'  direct,  without 
taking  it  down  in  shorthand;  that  is  to  say,  the 
operator  listens  for  a  moment:  and  what  he 
remembers  he  transfers  with  the  type-writer  to 
paper,  and  stops  the  machine  in  the  meanwhile. 
This  is  a  good  arrangement,  as  it  can  be  done 


very  easily.  There  is  one  little  difficulty  that 
the  writer  experiences,  but  perhaps  you 'would 
not  have:  and  that  is.  a  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment when  he  is  talking.  It  seems  as  though 
he  went  into  the  factory  to  a  saw-table,  and 
talked  to  it  in  a  confidential  way. 

We  believe  it  would  pay  you.  as.  frequently, 
a  person  would  like  to  dictate  a  letter  and  then 
leave  the  ol'fice,  and  sometimes  the  stenograph- 
ers are  all  busy.  We  tijid  that  to  be  the  case 
with  oui'selves,  and  presume  it  is  with  you. 
The  matter  of  expense  is  very  little— only  §4o.(X) 
a  year  rent:  and  we  believe  that  any  firm,  hav- 
ing as  much  correspondence  as  you  have,  can 
get  that  value  out  of  it  any  way. 

We  Avould  suggest  your  writing  to  the  New 
York  Phonograph  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
will  write  you  in  full  in  regard  to  it. 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y..  May  12. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  ISLAND  OF  MALTA. 


the   origin  of  its  name:  its  honey  re- 
sol'rces;  objects  of  interest. 


In  Gleanings  of  Dec.  l.o.  1890.  after  i-eading 
friend  Baldensperger's  article  I  wanted  to  get 
right  up  and  have  my  say.  The  article  to  me 
was  very  interesting,  as  I  am  an  old  resident  of 
Malta.  I  went  to  that  island  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  friend  B..  being  on 
board  of  a  ship  with  80  yellow-fever  patients, 
therefore  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
lazaretto.  There  are  some  very  interesting  as 
well  as  truthful  things  said  in  Mr.  B."s  article: 
but  I  am  very  certain  that  he  got  the  blues  bad 
while  in  quarantine,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
view  he  took  of  things  while  in  Malta.  Plrst, 
he  finds  fault  witli  the  quarantine  regulations. 
AVhy.  friend  Root,  is  it  not  better  to  be  strict 
in  health  regulations  than  to  suffer  disease  to 
spread,  which  might  cause  serious  calamities  ? 

Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  is.  how  he  can 
construe  the  word  Melita  into  a  word  meaning 
honey.  Mella  means  salt:  but  how  Melita  can 
be  honey,  I  can  not  conceive.  North  of  the  laz- 
aretto is  a  village  called  Sleinia.  where  there 
are  saltworks.  I  lived  in  Sleinia  two  years,  but 
never  heard  any  other  construction  given  than 
that  Melita  derived  its  name  from  the  salt  found 
there.  If  he  had  gone  to  Cita  Chevicia  he 
might  have  seen  a  wonderful  spi-ing.  its  water 
being  carried  by  aqueduct  seven  miles  to  Valet- 
ta  and  its  suburbs.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  sole 
supply  of  water  for  the  island. 

Again,  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  car- 
ob-trees."  Mr.  B..  I  could  take  you  to  very 
beautiful  gardens  and  orchards  where  grow  figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  apricots,  pomegranates, 
palms,  grapes,  and  an  entlless  variety  of  other 
ornamcnital  trees,  besides  large  gi'oves  of  bam- 
bo.  The  story  about  bees  and  th(>  manner  of 
keeping  them  is  very  correct;  also  its  wonderful 
production  of  vegetables.  I  wonder  if  he  saw 
the  turtle-pond,  the  eel-ponds,  the  catacombs, 
or  the  chiu'ch  of  St.  Atiionia.  or  the  place  of 
St.  Paul's  shipwi-eck.  and  the  place  whei-e  the 
footprint  is  cut  in  the  I'ock.  wiiich  a  priest  will 
tell  you  was  done  by  the  pressure  of  Paul's  (?) 
foot  when  he  landed. 

It  is  also  true,  that  there  are  no  venomous 
reptiles  in  iSIalta  (there  are  centipedes  and  scor- 
])ions).  In  the  history  of  Malta  I  think  it  is 
stated  that  a  snake  was  never  seen  on  the  is- 
land, and  that  the  viper  must  have  come  from 
Italy  in  a  dormant  statcMu  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial. However  this  may  be,  T  certainly  saw 
and  handled  a  small  snake,  about  18  inches 
long,  that  I  found  there;  but  it  was  harmless. 
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and  I  carried  it  for  some  time  in  my  pocket,  to 
show  folks. 

I  should  like  to  take  friend  B.  by  the  hand 
and  have  a  long  and  interesting  talk  about 
Sicily.  Italy,  good  old  Malta,  and  also  of  old 
Carthage.  Tunis.  Tripoli.  Algiers.  Tangiers. 
and  Morocco,  and  a  little  about  that  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  and  then 
take  him  once  more  by  the  hand,  and  say.  Le- 
lek.  Alia  yetek  essheba,  yuezumuauk  plim  hob- 
ba  tua."' 

AyiXTEK  LOSSES. 

I  have  tried  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
in  regard  to  wintei-ing  bees  in  this  neiglibor- 
hood:  and  the  result  is.  not  enough  honey  last 
year  to  winter,  consequently  a  great  loss  in' win- 
tering. wSome  have  lost  all.  others  half,  others  a 
third;  the  average  loss  in  these  parts  is  about 
35  per  cent. 

Now.  friend  Root.  I  must  say  something  about 
myself.  My  avei-age  of  comb  honey  last  year 
was  IS  lbs.  per  colony  surplus,  with  plenty  to 
^vinter:  and.  as  usual.  I  have  come  out  without 
any  loss,  so  I  think  in  a  few  days  I  will  write 
you  my  method  of  keeping  and  wintering  bees. 

Clintonville,  Wis..  May  11.  Daxiel  Noble. 

[Thanks.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  island.  Mr.  Baldensperger  doubtless  drew 
his  dei'ivation  of  the  name  Melita  from  the 
Greek  word  meli,  meaning  honey.  ]\fr.  B."s  der- 
ivation was  a  very  natural  one — more  natural, 
indeed,  that  the  one  you  propose,  though  yours, 
from  the  Arabic  word  meVh.  salt,  may  never- 
theless be  the  correct  one.  We  as  bee-keepers 
would  prefer  to  have  the  word  derived  from 
mcli.]  E.  R.  R. 


AN  APPEAL 

FROM  A  DEAF  AXD  BLIXD  GIEL.  FOR  A  LITTLE 
BOY  EQUALLY  UNFORTUNATE. 


The  following,  from  our  old  friend  and  for- 
mer correspondent.  George  O.  Goodhue,  came  to 
hand.  The  matter  it  contains  is  so  intensely 
interesting  that  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to 
the  whole,  although  it  does  not  pertain  strictly 
to  bee-literature.  We  know  that  there  is  ■'  large 
room  "  in  the  hearts  of  our  bee-keepers  for  such 
matter.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Uncle  ^?)70.s;— Room,  large  room,  in 
your  big  loving  heart,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Gleanings"  readers,  for  my  dear  little  friend 
Helen  Keller,  of  Alabama,  totally  blind  and 
deaf  1  Nay.  please  don't  pity  just  yet  one  of 
the  sunniest  and  most  affectionate  natures  you 
ever  knew,  always  cheery,  loving,  and  happy,  a 
joy  and  blessing  to  all  in  spite  of  her  triple 
alHiction.  the  full  magnitude  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment: 
All  intelligent  realization  of  what  there  is  on 
earth,  all  conception  of  God  and  heaven,  comes 
to  her  veiled  mind  through  her  little  sensitive 
fingers  alone!  I  must  warn  you.  however,  if 
you  do  admit  her.  that  she  will  surely  make 
room  and  claim  your  sympathy  for  another 
blind-deaf  mute,  little  Thomas  Stringer,  of 
Washington.  Pa.,  whose  case  she  so  touchingly 
pleads  in  the  annexed  letter,  composed  and 
written  entirely  by  herself. 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Little  Boys  and  GirZs;— You  will  be  surprised 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whom  you  have  never 
seen;  but  I  think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a 
stranger  when  you  know  that  she  loves  you,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  give  each  of  you  a  loving  kiss ; 
and  my  heart  tells  me  we  sliould  be  very  happy  to- 
gether, for  do  we  not  love  the  same  things,  playful 


young  kittens,  great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  don- 
keys, pretty  singing  birds,  tlie  beautiful  springtime, 
and  tVv^ry  thing  good  and  lovely  that  dear  Mother 
Nature  lias  giveii  us  to  enjoy  P  and  with  so  many 
pleasant  tilings  to  talk  about,  how  could  we  help  be- 
ing liappy? 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  dear  little 
boy  wlu)  does  not  know  Iioav  to  be  joyful,  because  he 
can  not  hear  nor  speak  nor  see,  and  he  has  no  kind 
lady  to  teach  him.  His  name  is  Tommy,  and  he  is 
only  five  yeai-s  old.  His  home  is  near  Pittsburgh. 
Penn.  The  light  went  out  of  the  poor  little  boy's 
eyes,  and  the  sound  went  out  of  his  ears,  when  he 
was  a  very  small  infant,  because  he  was  very  sick 
indeed,  and  suffered  greatly.  And  is  it  not  sad  to 
think  that  Tommy  has  no  gentle  mother  to  love  and 
kiss  her  little  child?  He  has  a  good  papa,  hut  he  is 
too  poor  to  do  much  to  make  his  little  son'^  life  hap- 
pier. Can  you  imagine  how  sad  and  lonely  and  still 
little  Tommy's  days  are'.'  I  do  not  think  you  can, 
because  tlie  iiglit  has  never  gone  out  of  your  bright 
eyes,  nor  tiie  in  etty  sounds  out  of  those  pi'etty  ears, 
like  pink-whitr-  sliell-.    But  I  know  you  would  like 


HELEN  KELLER. 

to  help  make  your  little  new  friend  happy,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  you  can  do  it.  Tou  can  save  the  pen- 
nies which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy  candy  and 
other  nice  things,  and  send  them  to  ^Ir.  Anagnos.  so 
that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
get  a  kind  lady  to  teach  him.  Then  he  will  not  be 
sad  any  more,  for  he  will  have  other  children  to 
play  with  him  and  talk  to  him;  and  when  you  come 
to  visit  tlie  Institution  you  will  see  liira  and  dear  little 
^^  illie  playinu-  together,  as  happy  arid  frolicsome  as 
two  kittens;  and  then  you  will  be  hap|iy  too,  ft)r  you 
will  be  glad  that  you  helped  make  Tommy's  life  so 
bright.  Now,  dear  little  friends,  good-by.  Do  not 
forget  that  you  can  do  something  beautiful,  for  it  is 
beautiful  to  make  others  happj-. 

Lovingly  your  friend. 

Helen  Keller. 

In  March.  ISST.  only  four  years  ago.  ]Miss  An- 
nie M.  Sullivan,  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  went  to  Helen's  Southern 
home,  and  with  gentle,  patient  persistence, 
sought  entrance  to  her  darkened  mind  through 
her  tiny  fingers.  The  history  of  her  most  sur- 
prising success  is  more  wonderful  to  all  child- 
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lov(^rs  than  any  romance.  In  a  deeply  interest- 
ing pamphlet  piililishcd  l)y  Mr.  Anagnos.  man- 
ager of  the  institute,  he  thus  speaks  of  her  be- 
ginning: 

On  taking  cliai  ge  of  her  Httle  pupil  (who  liopelesslj' 
lost  all  sight  and  lieai-iiig  wlieii  only  nineteen  niontlis 
old)  Miss  Sullivan  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily bright  childtodeal  with.  Tlie  el)idliency 
of  Helen's  mental  activity,  and  the  outbiu'sts  of  de- 
spaii- which  followed  the  failure  of  her  attempts  to 
make  hei-self  understood  by  the  members  of  her 
family,  convinced  the  teacher  that  thei'e  was  a  tre- 
mendous intelledual  force  locked  up  and  supjjressed 
in  a  dismal  grave,  struggling  for  an  outlet,  and 
ready  to  shatter  its  bariiers.  Following  the  simplest 
and  most  dii  ect  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  (the  teacher  of 
Laui  a  Bi  idgman),  Miss  Sullivan  sought  anxiously  to 
find  some  aperture  thi-ough  which  to  convey  the 
pabulum  of  knowledge  to  a  starving  soul.  Her  ef- 
forts were  rewai'ded  with  a  speedy  and  grand  success. 
Helen's  darkened  mind  was  reached  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  little  prisoner  triumphantly 
rescued,  and  at  once  became  a  citizen  of  the  woi'ld. 
Slie  is  no  longer  disiidierited  from  lier  human  estate, 
and  treads  the  earth  witli  buoyant  footsteps  and  a 
liglit  heart. 

Since  that  time  Heh^n  has  been  under  Miss 
Sullivan's  intelligent  and  devoted  care,  and  at 
the  present  writing  both  are  at  the  institute  in 
Boston. 

As  already  intimated,  during  the  short  time 
of  her  tuition  Helen  has  made  the  most  aston- 
ishing progress— not  only  reads  all  books  writ- 
ten for  the  blind,  but her  vocabulary  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  three  thousand  words,  which  she 
can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and  which  sue 
uses  with  a  freedom  and  accuracy  not  often 
found  in  hearing  children  of  her  age."  She  has 
also  learned  to  articulate,  or  speak  slowly,  by 
placing  those  wonderful  finger-tips  upon  her 
teacher's  throat  and  lips,  and  noting  their 
movements. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  thus  writes  me 
about  her:  r_: 

Wonderful  as  ai-e  her  acquirements,  tlie  child  hei- 
self  is  still  more  so.  Her  natural  jtoetry  of  mind, 
her  u)ifailing  amiability-,  her  perfect  trust  and  eonti- 
dence  in  the  good  intent  of  evejy  one.  her  detei-- 
mination  never  to  see  any  thing  bad  in  any  one.  are 
simply  marvelous.  To  all  our  family  she  is  dearer 
than  any  one  outside  of  it. 

Another  friend  thus  writes  of  her: 

Her  little  heart  is  too  full  of  unselfishness  and  af- 
fection to  allow  a  dream  of.  fear  or  unkindness.  She 
does  not  realize  that  any  one  can  be  any  thing  but 
kind-hearted  and  tender. 

.  The  simple,  trustful  manner  of  her  appeal  for 
little  Tommy  will  be  noticed  as  showing  thes;> 
traits  in  her  character.  As  will  be  seen  by  her 
letter,  she  dearly  loves  all  kinds  of  pets.  This 
winter  her  faithful  dog,  a  ti-usty  guardian  and 
affectionate  playmate,  to  which  she  was  great- 
ly attached,  was  killed  undej'  very  aggravating 
circumstances.  Though  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  li(>r  loss,  all  slie  would  say  about  tlu^ 
mui'derers  of  her  pet  was.  •' They  I'lever  could 
have  done  ii  if  they  liad  only  known  what  a 
dear  go(jd  dog  Lioness  \\'as!" 

A  slu)i't  time  since.  I  luui  the  great  pleasur(> 
of  a  little  visit,  w  itli  Helen  and  her  friends  in 
Boston  at  llic  Institute.  I  found  her  to  be  a 
tall,  \\(^]]-f()rnie(l.  <i;racej'ul  girl,  nearly  eleven 
years  of  age,  na  iin  al  and  winsome  in  her  num- 
ner,  with  beaniiriil  bi'own  luiir  falling  in  lux- 
uriant curls  over  her  pretty  shoulders.  Ilcr 
face  lighted  up  \\  itli  such  a  cheerful,  animated, 
and  altogether' charming  expression,  t  hat  I  miss- 
ed far  less  tiian  I  exijci-red  the  usiuil  "  windows 
of  the  soul." 

The  only  time  during  my  visit  that  I  thought 
of  pityiitg  her  w  as  aft(M'  diiiiier  while  W(^  were 
still  sitting  at  the  table,  all  of  us  chatting  to- 
gether except  Helen,  wlio  sat  quietly  and  pa- 


tiently w\th  her  touching  face  in  quiet  repose, 
alone  in  that  awful  darkness  and  dread  stillness. 
I  could  not  bear  it,  and  made  an  excuse  for  us 
to  rise  from  the  tabh^  so  we  could  talk  to  her. 
As  she  chatted  on.  showing  so  many  pleasing 
phases  of  her  wonderful  mitid  and  cliaractei'. 
my  feeling  of  wonderment  so  incicased  that  it 
was  most  difficult  to  contj-ol  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and.  after  leaving,  I  found  ever  so 
many  things  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  her  about. 

She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  told  me 
about  the  different  kinds  he]-  father  had  in  her 
Southern  home,  inquiring  if  I  grew  the  same, 
naming  and  describing  very  pleasingly,  mer- 
mets.  Marshall  Niels,  brides,  jacqueminots,  etc.. 
all  of  which  she  knows  and  can  distinguish 
from  each  other  by  their  fragi'ance.  Warming 
with  the  subject  of  flowers  (and  after  speaking 
with  gleeful  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
should  go  into  the  woods  near  the  poet  Whit- 
tier's  home  with  her  teacher,  and  gather  the 
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spring  flowers,  many  of  whicli  sh(>  lovingly  de- 
sci'ibed)  she  said,  articulately.  Soon  they  will 
hur.st  (((jd'ni  in  all  tluMr  wonderful  beauty  and 
fragi'ance  I"  unconsciously  enipliasizing  her 
words  by  lightly  starting  IVoni  hvv  seat  and 
gi\'ing  a  (piick  little  uinx  ard  mo\'(Mnent  of  her 
hands,  full  of  meaning  and  (vxpression.  My 
eyes  failed  nu'  for  a  moment  as  I  tliought  of  the 
time  w  hen  this  lovely  soul  would  burst  its  fet- 
tei's  of  awful  darkness  and  silence,  and,  with 
increased  and  nev(M'-fading  beauty  and  sw(M_^t- 
ness.  (n'ei'nun'c  bloom  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 

Before  secMiig  her  I  had  learned  thai  she  was 
intensely  int(>i'estefi  in  the  little  bliiul-deaf 
mute.  Tommy  Strinuci'.  of  Washington.  Pa. 
His  mothci' is  (lead,  and  his  fat  her  too  poor  to 
send  him  to  the  rerkins  Institiiie.  As  soon  as 
Helen  hntrned  of  llie  pitiful  situation  of  the 
little  fellow,  her  tender  sympathetic  heart  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  he  should  be  left  to 
remain  in  that  teiTible  stat(^  of  mental  darkness 
from  which  she  had  emerged,  and  which,  with 
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just  a  shade  of  sadness  coming  for  a  moment 
over  her  bright  cheery  spirit,  she  so  touchingly 
describes. 

By  her  unceasing  exertions  a  fund  has  been 
started  (to  which  she  has  contributed  her  own 
spending-money)  to  bring  Tiic  little  fclldw  to 
the  Institute.  Tlie  expense  lor  iiis  care,  main- 
tenance, and  education  will  be  quite  a  consid- 
erable amount,  as  it  will  take  some  years  to 
teach  him.  and.  as  before  stated,  his  father  is 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expense.  Feeling  sure  that 
many  of  the  Gleanings  boys  and  girls,  as  w(dl 
as  some  of  you  children  of  larger  growth,  would 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid  Helen's  unselfish 
work.  I  requested  her  to  give  me  a  letter  for 
publication,  which  speaks  for  itself  In  her  own 
words,  and  which  I  will  leave  for  Uncle  Amos 
to  comment  upon. 

As  I  think  of  this  child  whose  lovely  soul 
shines  out  so  brightly  and  cheerily,  despite 
those  darkened  windows  and  walls  of  dread 
silence— at  once  a  gentle  reproof  against  mur- 
muring and  repining,  as  well  as  a  joy  and  in- 
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spiration  toward  that  which  is  unselfish,  good, 
and  true— these  words  of  Bickersteth  come 
strongly  to  mind: 

On  wliom  not  we  alone,  but  all  wlio  looked. 
Gazing-  would  breathe  tlie  uivoluntajy  words, 
"  God  bless  thee,  darlbig  l— God  be  blessed  for 
tliee." 

George  O.  Goodhue. 
Danville.  P.  Q..  April  27. 

The  above  would  hardly  be  complete  without 
a  private  note  which  our  friend  ]Mr.  Goodhue 
sends  along:  and  we  are  sure  he  will  not  object 
to  our  making  the  following  extract: 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — How  would  you  like  as  a 
text.  ••  A  little  child  shall  lead  them  "—Isa.  2:6  ? 
I  also  inclose  you  her  picture,  taken  in  two  dif- 
ferent positions,  which  may  please  you.  Her 
friends  kindly  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  then  sent 
to  the  artist  for  these  for  you.  If  it  wei"e  not 
too  expensive,  it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  article  if  you  could  reproduce 
one  of  them  in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  which 
we  so  greatly  admire  in  some  of  the  photos  in 


Gleanings,  and  also  give  in  fac-simile  charac- 
ters what  vou  can  of  her  letter.  Do  you  know 
it  took  about  two  hours  for  her  little  lingers  to 
form  those  characters?  They  can  not  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  workings  of  her  won- 
derful mind.  I  know  your  kind  heart  will  fa- 
vor Helen's  unselfish  project:  will  you  there- 
fore please  receive  what  may  be  sent  you  in 
this  behalf?  You  might  call  it,  if  you  like,  a 
Gleanings  fund.  Although  already  a  sub- 
scriber, I  want  to  have  a  share  as  a  Gleanings 
reader  as  well,  and  inclose  S5.00  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sincerely  your  friend, 

(Jeouge  O.  GooDHrE. 
Danville,  P.  Q..  Mav,  1891. 


[It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  photos  engrav- 
ed in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  that  our  friends  so 
greatly  admire:  and  we  have  also  photo-en- 
graved, as  per  below,  the  exact  text  of  the  last 
four  lines  of  her  letter,  full  size. 

It  may  seem  like  taking  a  great  deal  of  space; 


but  such  a  beautiful  sentiment  from  a  girl  who 
has  been,  from  babyhood,  deaf  and  blind,  and 
who  under  the  tuition  of.  we  are  sure,  a  Chris- 
tion  teacher,  is  enabled  thereby  not  only  to 
evolve  such  a  beautiful  thought,  but  to  give  it 
to  the  outside  world,  we  are  sure  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  prominence.  Oh  that  people  who 
are  complaining  of  the  way  the  world  is  treat- 
ing them  would  read  those  words  over  and  over, 
and  then  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of 
little  Helen's  physical  condition! 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  Gleanings  will 
probably  recognize  friend  Goodhue  as  the  one 
who.  years  ago.  did  quite  a  service  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  The 
glimpse  we  get  of  him  in  the  above  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  former  incident.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  helping  the  helpless:  and  al- 
though I  once  knew  him  when  he  was  not  a 
professing  Christian,  may  God  be  praised  for 
the  evidence  he  gives  us  now  that  his  hopes  are 
anchored  on  that  faith  that  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  and  this  present  life.  We 
take  pleasure  in  making  the  §5.00  that  our  good 
friend  has  sent  us  as  a  nucleus  to  work  on. 


fojLjI&l   Irkdl  ^""^  CflLTL  Jo  SoTTilr 

t    •  1       r  ■  P  J 

sample  of  writing  from  a  deaf  and  blind  girl.  11  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
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June  1. 


$25.00;  and  1  hope  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
will  enjoy  assisting  in  the  work  according  to 
their  means,  that  our  good  friend  Tommy 
Stringer  may  be  emancipated  from  his  poor 
dark  prison  life  in  the  same  way  that  our 
young  friend  Helen  Keller  has  been  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
friend  Goodhue  or  to  us,  as  the  friends  choose. 
We  will  send  the  j?:25.00  right  along,  and  other 
installments  will  follow  as  fast  as  the  amounts 
will  warrant  sending  a  check;  and  who  knows 
but  that  Tommy  may  ere  long  give  us  a  letter 
of  his  own.  expressing  his  thanks  for  what  we 
hope  to  do  for  him  ?  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  are  curious  to  know  how  this  won- 
derful thing  is  accomplished,  they  can  get  a 
hint  of  it  by  turning  to  our  back  volumes, 
where  they  will  find  a  description  I  gave  of  the 
methods  employed  at  the  Deaf  and  Uuinb  Asy- 
lum in  Columbus.  O.]  A.  I.  R. 


THE  CLARK  SMOKER. 

FUEL  FOIi  SMOKER. 


Friend  Root: — I've  just  been  reading  your 
latest  "  Directions  "  that  go  with  the  Clark 
smoker,  and  will  indulge  in  a  few  comments. 

I  agree  entirely  with  you  as  to  rotten  wo9d. 
As  to  the  planer  shavings,  I  have  used  theni  a 
great  deal,  with  and  without  sawdust,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  I'd  rather  leave  the 
saw^dust  out.  It's  all  right  to  have  the  material 
you  have,  sawdust  and  all,  but  you  can't  get 
that  at  a  common  planing-mill.  The  material 
you  call  excelsior  is  excellent.  I  got  some  of  it 
from  you  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  like  to  have  it  on 
hand  all  the  time.  It  is  easily  lighted,  and  lasts 
well.  But  it  isn't  excelsior.  The  article  com- 
monly called  excelsior  makes  very  poor  smokei- 
fuel.  Possibly,  combined  with  something  else  it 
might  do.  You  say,  "Use  ivet  sawdust  mix- 
ture."  For  this  locality  I'd  rather  have  it  dry. 

Pine  cones,  where  they  are  plentiful,  are 
good,  but  they  fill  up  with  creosote  rather  too 
much.  Sound  dry  wood  makes  excellent  fuel, 
but  it  is  not  easily  used  in  a  Clark,  and  for  the 
Bingham  it  is  so  expensive  that  I  prefer  planer 
shavings.  I  don't  mean  the  wood  itself  is  so 
expensive,  but  it  is  so  much  labor  to  pre- 
pare it. 

Of  all  the  fuel  I  have  ever  tried,  nothing  suits 
me  so  well  as  turning-lathe  shavings  of  hard 
wood;  and  of  all  woods,  osage  orange  is  the 
best  1  have  tried.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and 
makes  the  very  nicest  mallets,  tool-handles,  etc. 
If  you  have  none  of  it  about  Medina,  you  would 
do  well  to  have  me  ship  you  a  few  sticks,  unless 
you  can  get  it  nearer. 

HOW  TO   HOLD   THE  BELLOAVS. 

You  may  be  light  in  saying  that  the  valve 
will  be  gummed  up  more  if  it  is  held  valve  up- 
ward, but  I  doubt  it.  If  any  one  has  fairly  tried 
both  ways,  so  as  to  know  which  way  is  best,  I 
wish  he  would  arise  and  so  state. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN   OUT   THJ]  SMOKER. 

You  say,  "  Cut  a  slender  sprout  the  size  of  a 
leadpencil.  Trim  its  surface  so  it  will  be 
smooth.  Ram  it  through  the  blast-tube,  back 
and  forth,  until  it  is  cleaned."  I  don't  like  that. 
If  the  sprout  is  of  a  size  to  go  through  easily,  it 
is  likely  to  break  off  in  the  tube,  and  then  there 
is  a  state  of  affairs.  It's  some  trouble  to  get  and 
prepare  the  sprout  each  time.  Sometimes  you 
are  where  you  can't  get  one;  but  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  every  time  you  clean  it  out  in  that  way 
you  push  a  good-sized  chunk  of  creosote  into  the 
bellows.  Better  have  a  permanent  cleaner  that 
will  pull  the  creosote  out.  Get  a  piece  of  heavy 
wire,  perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  bend 
it  into  about  the  same  curve  as  the  blast-tube; 


hammer  it  at  one  end  into  chisel  shape,  bending 
up  the  chisel  end  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or 
more  at  right  angles,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
good  tool  always  ready  to  use.  It's  just  the 
same  as  one  you  used  to  send  out  with  each 
smoker,  only  bent  more,  and  heavier  wire. 
Mai-engo,  111.,  May  10.  C.  C.  Miller. 

[All  right,  friend  M.  We  will  try  turning- 
lathe  shavings.  Great  quantities  of  them  are 
burned  in  our  boiler-furnace.  But  we  will  stop 
and  investigate,  right  a\\  ay.  Our  turning-lathe 
shavings  are  all  from  hard  wood.  Our  apiarist, 
Mr.  Spaff'ord,  however,  hangs  to  the  excelsior 
sawdust  that  comes  out  of  the  hand-hol(>s  of 
hives  for  smoker  fuel.  He  is  now  using  it  with 
excellent  success  in  the  new  Hill  smoker.  Now 
about  that  blast-tube.  I  suspect  you  rake  it  out 
too  much.  I  don't  believe  we  clean  ours  out 
moY(i  than  four  or  five  times  a  season.  Every 
time  you  rake  it,  the  worse  it  makes  your  bel- 
lows. The  old  small  blast-tube  we  formerly 
had  got  filled  up,  and  had  to  be  cleaned  nearly 
every  day.  The  cleaning-implement  which  you 
suggest  might  perhaps  be  better:  but  we  get 
along  very  nicely  by  using  a  heavy  n\  ire.  ciuwed 
at  the  right  arc;  but  as  a  wooden  sprout  of  the 
right  size  does  nearly  as  well,  we  thought  that 
it  would  answer  for  the  great  multitude  who- 
buy  the  Clark  smoker— about  20,000  a  year.] 


LADIES'  G0MERSMl@fclE. 


PUTTING   FOUNDATION   INTO  WIRED 
FRAMES. 

EMMA   WILSON    TELLS  US  HOW  TO  USE  ARTIFI- 
CIAL HEAT  FOR  IMBEDDING  THE  WIRES. 


In  the  division  of  work  in  our  apiaries  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  fasten  the  foundation  in  brood - 
frames.  When  this  work  is  to  be  done,  and  I 
have  bent  the  nails  and  wired  the  frames,  then 
I  am  ready  for  the  foundation.  I  have  usually 
selected  a  sunny  spot,  and  spread  out  my  sheets 
of  foundation  where  the  sun  could  shine  direct- 
ly on  them,  as  a  good  deal  depends  on  having 
foundation  in  just  the  right  condition.  It 
should  be  quite  warm  to  work  nicely.  If  too 
cold,  the  wire  will  not  adhere  to  the  foundation 
well.  If  too  warm,  there  is  danger  of  the  wire 
cutting  its  way  clear  through  tite  foundation, 
and  then  the  bees  are  likely  to  gnaw  holes  in  it. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  the  foundation  is 
given  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  very  busy. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  your  wire  imbedded 
deeply  in  the  wax.  If  it  adheres  firmly,  that  is 
sufficient. 

We  formerly  cut  our  foundation  smaller  than 
our  frames,  leaving  a  space  at  the  sides  and 
bottom.  We  found  that  the  bees  would  not  fill 
out  that  space,  especially  at  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing a  place  for  the  queen  to  hide,  ^\'hich  vvas- 
very  annoying.  We  now  have  the  sheets  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  frame,  they  being  just  the 
same  length,  but  a  little  wider,  so  that  we  cari 
crowd  them  in,  pressing  the  edges  firmly  along 
the  top  and  bottom  bar:  for  even  if  you  leave  it 
so  that  it  just  touches  the  bottom-bar,  the  bees 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  make  a  space,  which  we^ 
want  to  avoid.  In  this  way  we  get  beautiful 
frames,  and  lean  not  see  that  reversible  frames 
have  any  advantage,  so  far  as  solid  combs  are- 
concerned. 

One  cool  cloudy  day  I  was  obliged  to  prepare 
some  brood -frames.  As  I  could  not  have  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  of  necessity  I  was  forced  to- 
find  some  other  way  of  heating  my  foundation; 
so  I  carried  it  to  the  gasoline-stove.   I  heated 
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the  sheets,  and  proceeded  to  fasten  as  usual 
with  the  Easterday  foundation  -  fastener.  My 
foundation  had  been  too  cold  and  the  wires  did 
not  adhere  well.  I  picked  up  my  frame,  turned 
it  over,  wired  side  down,  and  lield  it  for  a  sec- 
ond over  the  gasoliue.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  wires  beautifully  imbedded  in  the  founda- 
tion, as  if  they  had  been  made  there.  I  was 
-delighted.  Now,  if  it  would  only  work  when 
no  previous  attempt  had  been  made  to  fasten 
it!  I  laid  my  frame  on  my  board,  heated  a 
sheet  of  foundation,  and  laid  it  smoothly  over 
the  wires,  pressing  the  edges  firmly  along  the 
top  and  bottom  bar;  then,  lifting  it,  held  it 
(wired  side  down)  and  moved  it  rapidly  over 
the  gasoline  for  a  few  seconds,  and  found  it  did 
the  work  nicely.  If  a  wire  failed  to  catch,  I 
passed  my  finger  lightly  over  the  foundation 
above  the  wire,  and  it  was  all  right.  Usually 
the  weight  of  the  foundation  is  enough.  If  you 
use  a  gasoline-stove  you  must  work  very  rapid- 
ly or  your  foundation  will  melt.  I  have  since 
used  a  common  kerosene-lamp,  and  found  it 
worked  just  as  well,  only  a  little  slower.  Just 
move  your  frame  over  your  lamp,  following  each 
wire.  You  can  easily  see  your  wire  through 
the  foundation,  when  held  over  the  lam'p.  Be 
careful  not  to  move  so  slowly  as  to  melt  your 
foundation.  We  think  the  bees  work  the  foun- 
dation just  a  little  better  when  fastened  in  this 
way.  Possibly  a  wood  or  coal  stove  might  be 
better  than  a  gasoline-stove  or  lamp,  but  I  have 
uever  tried  it. 

I  inclose  a  sample  of  foundation,  wired  as  de- 
scribed. You  will  see  that  the  hot  wire  has 
melted  its  way  into  the  wax,  and,  instantly 
•cooling,  left  the  cell-wall  perfect.  Possibly  you 
may  think  the  wire  not  deeply  enough  imbed- 
ded; but  in  actual  practice  the  bees  work  it  all 
right,  even  if  not  done  as  well  as  the  sample  I 
send  you.  Emma  Wilson. 

Marengo,  111.,  May  18. 

[After  reading  your  article  as  above,  we  went 
•out  where  they  put  foundation  into  frames,  and 
gave  directions  to  have  the  matter  tested  at 
once.  The  girls  tried  it  and  did  not  seem  to 
make  it  work,  and  then  I  tried  it— both  with 
gasoline  and  the  lamp.  The  difficulty  that  I 
experienced  was,  the  foundation  becoming  soft, 
would  bag  down  before  %r  about  the  time  it 
began  to  adhere  to  the  wire.  We  have  for  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  wiring  our  foundation  be- 
tween the  coils  of  steam-pipes  before  putting  it 
on  the  wires,  after  which  we  imbedded  it  with 
the  Easterday  foundation-fastener.  But  if  I 
understand  you,  you  made  the  heat  from  the 
gasoline  not  only  warm  the  foundation,  but 
imbed  the  wires  as  well,  without  the  regular 
wire-imbedder.]  E.  R,  R. 


BUILDING  UP  WEAK  COLONIES. 

MRS.  AXTELL  DEFENDS  HER  POSITION. 

I  think  Mrs.  Harrison  does  not  have  so  many 
weak  colonies  in  the  spring  as  we  have,  from 
her  remarks  in  last  Gleanings,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other.  I  dislike  very  much  to  have  a 
colony  die  that  comes  out  of  the  cellar  with  a 
pint  of  bees.  In  locations  where  there  is  plenty 
•of  fall  honey  always,  there  are  fewer  weak  col- 
onies in  the  fall,  and  consequently  fewer  weak 
ones  in  the  spring;  but  sometimes  our  good 
strong  colonies  dwindle  in  winter  when  they 
have  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive,  and  we  can 
■see  no  reason  for  their  dwindling. 

HOW  TO  build  up  WEAK  COLONIES. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any  thing  new 
from  what  others  practice.  A  remark  made 
:Some  ten  years  ago  by  a  man  owning  quite  a 


number  of  colonies  of  bees  struck  me  at  the 
time  as  being  an  unthrifty  way  of  caring  for 
bees.  He  said  it  never  paid  him  to  bother  with 
weak  colonies.  Since  then  he  has  found  that 
"  bee-keeping  does  not  pay,"  and  has  gone  out 
of  the  business. 

Building  up  weak  coloni(;s  in  the  early  spring 
is  far  more  difficult  than  at  other  times  of  the 
year,  especially  if  very  weak.  From  such  colo- 
nies I  would  take  away  all  combs  of  honey,  and 
leave  them  only  one  or  two  combs  of  capped 
brood,  with  a  little  honey  in  the  corner  of  the 
combs.  If  not  sufficient  in  the  corners  of  the 
combs  I  would  give  them  a  chunk  of  honey  laid 
on  top  of  the  one  comb,  or  more,  leaving  only 
enough  combs  that  the  bees  could  cover,  even 
if  it  were  only  one  comb.  Now  lay  a  piece  of 
carpet  or  quilt  over  that  colony,  and  pour  into 
that  hive  until  it  is  full  of  dry  chaff.  That 
taken  from  a  straw  bed  is  the  very  best  one  can 
get.  Enough  soft  warm  quilts  will  answer. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  boards  on  each  side  of 
the  brood  to  hold  the  quilts  out  from  touching 
the  brood,  and  I  would  not  open  that  hive  until 
I  could  get  hatching  bees.  Then  I  would  look 
through  one  or  more  strong  colonies,  and  find 
the  queen  and  set  her  comb  back  into  the  hive 
and  take  the  other  combs  of  brood,  or  only  part 
of  the  combs,  and  brush  off  all  the  bees  in  front 
of  the  weak  colony,  first  laying  down  a  piece  of 
straw  carpeting  or  enameled  cloth,  for  the 
young  bees  to  run  up  to  the  entrance  on.  They 
must  have  a  smooth  track.  Brush  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  hive.  When  brushed  off,  stir 
them  up  some,  so  that  the  old  bees  will  fly  back 
to  their  own  hive.  Better  make  each  colony 
strong  enough  to  come  through,  rather  than  to 
fuss  with  several  when  none  is  strong  enough. 
In  a  few  days  a  comb  of  brood  with  honey  in 
the  corners  may  be  given  them,  if  you  can  get 
it  from  some  strong  colony  that  has  not  spared 
bees;  or  if  a  good  many  young  bees  were  given, 
a  comb  of  honey  may  be  given,  as  these  young 
bees  will  not  die  off  until  they  hatch  out  other 
bees  to  take  their  place.  In  two  weeks  more, 
probably  that  weak  colony  could  be  given  an- 
other comb  of  brood,  or  empty  comb,  adding 
combs  from  time  to  time  until  it  can  spare  a 
comb  of  brood  to  give  back  to  the  colonies  that 
had  helped  it,  if  need  be. 

Soon  after  taking  bees  from  the  cellar,  all 
weak  colonies  should  be  put  down  upon  what 
combs  they  can  be  crowded  upon,  and  a  record 
kept  of  the  weak  and  queenless  ones:  and  the 
queen  less  united  with  the  ones  that  are  the 
weakest.  If  there  are  more  queenless  than 
very  weak  colonies,  I  would  unite  two  or  more 
of  the  queenless  with  the  weak  one;  or  if  the 
queens  were  poor  and  not  worth  saving,  I 
would  use  such  colonies  to  help  build  up  other 
weak  ones.  I  think,  why  people  fail  in  build- 
ing up  weak  colonies  is  because  they  do  not 
crowd  them  enough,  nor  cover  them  up  warm 
enough,  being  careful  that  every  little  opening 
is  closed,  so  the  warm  air  can  not  escape,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  hive  closed,  so  that  positive- 
ly but  two  or  three  bees  can  pass  in  and  out  at 
a  time;  and  they  should  be  kept  crowded  until 
the  middle  of  May,  or  later.  If  the  bees  are 
crowded  upon  a  comb,  the  warmth  tends  to  make 
them  healthy,  and  the  queen  will  fill  every  cell 
in  the  comb  with  eggs  that  is  not  filled  with 
honey;  and  one  large  comb  of  brood  is  much 
better  for  them  than  several  combs  with  just  a 
little  brood.  I  do  sometimes  take  out  all  their 
combs  if  they  have,  say,  three  combs  with 
brood,  and  exchange  with  a  strong  colony  that 
has  its  combs  filled  full  of  brood  and  honey, 
and  give  the  weak  one  only  the  one  full  comb. 
Of  course,  the  queen  can  not  lay  so  many  eggs 
as  if  more  combs  were  given,  but  there  will  be 
more  bees  hatch  out,  as  all  her  eggs  will  be 
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cared  for.  I  think  it  much  safer  to  give  young 
bees  than  brood,  as  the  old  bees  so  soon  die  off 
in  the  spring,  and  let  much  or  some  of  tlie 
brood  given  them  die.  How  often,  when  giving 
a  weak  colony  brood,  do  we  find,  when  looking 
over  them  again,  that  the  eggs  liave  been  re- 
moved, and  the  larvte  dried  up  I  whereas,  the 
young  bees  would  all  live,  and  no  waste.  If 
such  weak  colonies  are  in  the  sun,  they  do  bet- 
ter than  in  the  shade. 

PUTTING  HOT  STONES  TO  THEIR  FEET. 

wShould  a  very  cool  spell  of  weather  come  on, 
it  will  pay  to  heat  large  stones  and  lay  in  the 
hive  morning  and  evening,  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  not  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  combs  or 
injure  the  brood— jnst  long  enough  to  tide 
them  over  the  cold  spell.  Mrs.  Harrison,  and 
others,  I  know,  will  laugh  at  this  last  sentence: 
but  you  will  remember  that  I  love  to  woi'k  \\  ith 
bees.  No  cai'c  for  them  is  too  much  if  I  can  do 
them  good;  and  it  is  my  life  to  be  out  of  doors 
and  see  my  little  pets  prosper.  If  the  stones  are 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  they  will  hold  heat  a 
long  time.  We  put  hot  foot-stones  to  our  own 
feet  when  ailing,  so.  also,  it  is  good  for  the  bees, 
as  a  colony  would  not  likely  dwindle  if  healtln 
and  warm,  unless  it  stai'ved.  Mr.  Axtell  some- 
times feels  disposed  to  laugh  too.  at  so  much 
nursing:  but  the  laugh  generally  turns  the  oth- 
er way.  when,  before  fall.  I  get  from  each  of 
those  doctored  colonies,  after  they  have  paid 
their  debts,  from  20  to  40  lbs.  of  honey,  besides 
having  a  good  colony  to  winter. 

NOT  PAY  THE  MEN-FOLKS. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  such  tinkering  with 
bees  would  pay  for  high-priced  labor;  but  for 
us  women-folks,  who  need  outdoor  exercise, 
and  something  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief,  I 
know  of  no  better  employment.  I  wish  it  un- 
derstood, I  would  not  weaken  strong  colonies  to 
build  up  weak  ones,  neither  would  I  so  fuss 
with  a  colony  that  had  an  inferior  queen.  If  1 
borrowed  from  a  strong  colony.  I  would  pay 
back  again  so  as  to  have  all  colonies  possible, 
strong  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the  main 
honey  crop  came,  as  all  apiarists  who  expect  a 
crop  of  comb  honey  should  have  indelibly  in- 
scribed upon  their  minds  that  it  is  only  the 
strong  colonies  that  gather  the  surplus  comb 
honey. 

FEEDING  IN  EAELY  SPKING. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  feed  bees  just  as  soon 
as  set  out  of  the  cellar,  so  as  to  have  them  hur- 
ry up  the  brood  before  the  old  bees  die  off. 
Feed  a  little  then,  even  if  they  do  have  plenty 
in  the  hives.  I  like  outdoor  "feeding  foi-  that 
purpose,  as  it  is  so  like  to  the  bees  getting  new 
honey  from  the  flowers  that  it  induces  the 
queens  to  do  their  best,  and  it  makes  the  bees 
so  quiet  while  work  with  them — so  like 
the  natural  honey-tlow. 

When  using  young  bees  to  build  up  ^  eak  col- 
onies I  can't  remembei-  to  liave  ever  had  a 
queen  killed  by  them.  Once  I  thought  to  intro- 
duce a  lot  of  young  bees  thus  to  a  colony  with 
fertile  workei's.  so  as  to  have  the  young  bees  to 
raise  queen-cells:  but  the  fertile-worker  colo- 
ny killed  the  young  bees,  manv  or  all  of  them. 

Roseville,  111.,  May  9.    Mus.  L.  C.  Axtell. 

[My  good  friend.  I  did  not  suppose  that  any- 
body besides  myself  had  evei'  enjoy(>d  working 
witii  and  helping  \\('ak  colonies  in  the  spiMng 
as  I  have,  until  1  read  youi-  )'(nnarks  above.  I 
never  used  the  hot  bricks,  it  is  tme:  but  I  \vd\o 
crowded  the  be(^s  down  on  to  a  few  frames,  and 
have  taken  hatching  bees  frojn  strong  colonies, 
and  I  have  in  that  way  saved  my  que(Mis.  As  I 
was  obliged,  however,  like  yourself,  to  give 
i^oine  of  the  strong  colonies  brood  or  bees  back 


again.  I  concluded  it  did  not  pay  very  well, 
aside  fiom  saving  valuable  queens:  but  I  en- 
joyed seeing  tliera  slowly  build  up.  and  get  on 
their  feet.  It  surely  can  be  done,  but  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time.  The  expei-ience  one  gains 
in  such  woi'k  is.  liowevei',  valuable.  On  one 
occasion  1  lemember  of  having  a  queen  killed: 
but  the  l)ees  I  shook  down  at  the  entrance 
were,  many  of  them,  not  very  young.  It  was 
tlie  older  ones  that  attacked  the  queen  when 
they  found  she  was  not  the  one  they  were  ac- 
customed to.  I  think  there  are  quite  a  few  of 
our  readers  who  have  the  time  on  their  hands, 
and  will  enjoy  building  up  weak  colonies  in 
just  the  way  you  indicate,  especially  where,  if 
they  can  be  kept  going  just  one  week  more,  or 
sometimes  three  days  moie.  the  warm  weather 
will  come  with  the  fruit- blossoms  or  clover, 
and  they  will  then  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.]   


A    KECKUIT  to   THE   LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 
VALUABLE   TESTIMONY    ON  BEES  VS. 
FRUIT. 

Mr.  Root: — Now  tliat  you  have  kindly  opened 
a  side  door  for  the  ladies,  allow  me  to  entei'  and 
contribute  my  mite  of  experience.  Three  years 
ago  my  husband  and  myself  and  a  neighbor, 
like  Rambler's  friend  Di\  Merchant,  had  a  se- 
vere attack  of  bee-fever.  I  believe  my  case  was 
the  severest.  It  has  seemed  to  buzz  inside  of 
my  head  as  well  as  outside.  As  an  instance.  I 
once  asked  some  one  to  please  chase  the  bees 
out  of  the  yard.  Of  course.  I  ought  to  have 
said  chickens.""  The  fever  abated  somewhat: 
still,  traces  remain.  As  I  dearly  love  all  of 
God's  creatures,  the  busy  bee  comes  in  for  its 
share,  and  a  good  big  share  it  gets  too.  I  do 
not  like  the  bees  to  be  slandered,  for  it  vexes 
me;  still.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  their 
habits  to  be  able  to  defend  them  on  every  occa- 
sion. Now.  perhaps  some  of  our"  bee  authori- 
ties" may  be  able  to  explain  the  following: 

A  neighbor  of  ours  says  he  could  not  be  hired 
to  eat  honey,  because  bees  are  filthy.  He  says 
he  has  seen  them  eating  from  the  sores  on 
horses'  backs.  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake 
somewhere:  still.  I  can  not  argue  with  him,  as 
I  am  a  mere  novice  in  the  business.  Can  any 
one  explain  ? 

Another  neighbor  says  he  would  not  keep 
bees  because  they  injure  fruit-blossoms.  But  I 
was  a  match  for  that  gentleman.  I  knew  my 
poor  opinion  would  not  go  for  much  in  his  es- 
timation, so  I  wrote  to  our  State  Inspector  of 
fruit-pests,  who  answered  pi-omptly  as  follows: 

••  Your  favor  of  the  23d  inst.  at  hand,  and  con- 
tents noted.  In  answer  I  will  say  that  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  bees  injure  fruit-blossoms  and 
crop  of  fi'uit  in  the  least;  but  I  am  confident 
they  are  a  benefit  instead,  as  they,  with  othei- 
insects,  assist  nature  in  fertilizing  and  thus  in- 
suring the  crop.  -James  A.  Varney."" 
Elizabeth  G.  V^'oodham. 

Reuben,  Oregon,  ^Nlay  11. 

[My  good  friend,  perhaps  we  should  reply  to 
that  charge  against  the  bees  being  filthy.  ^ly 
impression  is.  that  if  anyiiody  did  I'eally  see 
what  you  mrniion.  it  was  during  a  dry  time 
when  bees  lind  it  dillicult  to  obtain  water.  At 
such  times  they  will  alight  on  any  thing  that 
seems  to  show  moisture  of  any  kind.  It  may 
also  be  true,  that  th('.\-  r('(|nir(\  for  certain  pur- 
l)oses.  decayed  vcgetahic  niattei'.  We  often  see 
them  swarming  about  the  outlets  of  sewer- 
l)ipes.  J>ut  this  is  piol la bl \ ow  ing  to  the  salt 
that  usually  gets  into  slop-drains  sooner  or 
latei".  As  horses  are  tisually  moving  about 
more  or  less,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  on(^ 
or  two  bees  could  have  been  guilty  of  w^hat  you 
mention.]  A.  I.  R. 
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THE  PUMPKIN  BUSINESS. 


PUMPKLX  PIES  BY  TILE  CAKLOAD. 

No,  no  I  I  do  not  mean  pumpkin  pies  by  the 
carload— I  mean  only  the  p\niipkins  themselves. 
And  what  put  me  in  mind  of  it  was  the  excel- 
lent picture  below,  sent  us  by  our  good  friend 
Cummins,  who  has  a  canning-factory.  Yon  see, 
in  order  to  keep  his  factory  going  he  has  to  have 
a  pumpkin-ranch,  and  the  picture  tells  us  how 
it  looks. 


By  the  way.  friend  C.  is  there  not  a  chance  for 
getting  considerable  honey  from  these  great 
tields"?  I  remember  one  season,  when  our  bees 
settled  the  scales  quite  perceptibly  every  morn- 
ing: and  when  I  followed  them  to  see  where 
they  went,  it  was  to  a  pumpkin -field  where  the 
corn  had  been  killed  out:  and.  didn't  they  make 
a  humming,  though,  for  an  hour  or  two  1  The 
honey  was  not  of  a  very  tine  quality  nor  color: 
but  it  kept  brood-rearing  going  beautifully  dur- 
ing a  dearth  of  pasturage.  Above  is  all  that 
friend  Cummins  tells  us  about  the  picture. 
Now,  as  he  is  a  bee-keeeper.  can  he  tell  us  any 
thing  about  pumpkin  honey?  A.  I.  R. 


As  you  are  interested  in  fine  crops,  Ave  send  you  a 
photo  of  a  section  of  our  field  of  24  acres,  from 
which  we  gatliered  391>^  tons  of  as  fine  pumpkins  as 
ever  grew.  D.  Cummins. 

Conneaut,  O.,  May  4. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FIELD. 


UK.  MILLER  HAS  LOST  HEAVILY  IX  WINTERING. 

I'm  not  a  good  bee-keeper.  I  let  bees  starve. 
I  supposed  last  fall  my  bees  had  stores  enough: 


but  toward  spring  I  found  some  starving.  In- 
stead of  stirring  them  up  by  feeding  all  in  the 
cellar.  I  thought  better  to  let  starve  what  would, 
and  feed  as  soon  as  out. 

March  30.  maples  bloom,  but  I"m  afraid  it 
may  come  cold  again.  So  it  did,  cold  and  snow, 
no  warm  weather  till  April  12.  Good  day  to 
take  bees  out.  if  it  hadn't  been  Sunday.  Next 
day  good,  but  postponed  taking  bees'  out.  for 
wash-day.  Better  have  postponed  wash-day. 
The  14th  and  15th,  too  lowery:  but  lOth  pretty 
good.  Got  Tom  Barry  to  lielp.  and  he,  with 
father  Huber  and  I,  emptied  both  cellars  by 
half-past  ten.  Hives  were  so  light  that  we  eacii 
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picked  up  our  own  hive  separately— found  it 
quicker  and  easier  not  to  fuss  with  any  carrier 
or  rope.  There  the  benefit  of  cleats  came  in; 
for,  to  carry  easily,  you  must  catch  at  the  fur- 
thest corner  with  your  right  hand,  and  at  the 
nearest  corner  with  your  left  hand,  letting  the 
hive  rest  against  your  I'ight  side.  The  cleat  al- 
so sti-engthens  the  thin  piece  left  by  the  rabbet 
at  the  top  of  the  hive.  Emma  stayed  in  the 
cellar,  kept  it  swept  up  as  the  floor  was  cleared, 
tried  each  hive  to  see  if  alive,  and  gave  a  little 
boost  at  lifting  hives  off  the  top  of  piles.  Not 
far  from  50  dead,  and  nearly  all  of  them  starv- 
ed. I'd  like  to  lay  it  to  the  winter  or  something 
else;  but  the  only  thing  unusual  about  the  win- 
ter was  its  mildness. 

Doolittle's  fussy.  Now,  he  would  have  gone 
over  those  hives  in  the  early  fall,  examined  ev- 
ery one  separately  so  as  to  know  just  how  much 
honey  they  had,  and  then — would  have  saved 
his  bees.  Perhaps  I'd  better  be  a  little  more 
fussy. 

One  thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  that  nearly-all 
the  loss  was  in  the  house  cellar,  the  warmest 
and  heretofore  the  best  cellar.  It  had  the  bees 
from  the  out-apiaries,  and  possibly  they  weie 
not  so  well  provisioned. 

A.  1.  Root  once  thought  I'd  better  have  fewer 
colonies,  and  take  better  care  of  them.  I'm 
something  of  his  mind,  and  I  can't  say  I'm  so 
very  sorry  for  the  reduction  in  numbers.  At 
any  rate,  I  don't  want  to  have  such  hard  work 
as  we  had  last  summer,  two  of  us  taking  care  of 
some  300  colonies,  besides  the  extra  work 
caused  by  a  lot  of  useless  experiments  that  I 
always  seem  to  have  on  hand.  This  year  I'm 
determined  to  have  it  a  little  easier,  divide  the 
bees  into  three  apiaries,  remorselessly  break  up 
all  weaklings,  and  I  shall  not  feel  sorry  if  the 
number  is  reduced  to  about  300. 

April  2.5.— To-day  I  finished  feeding  the  last 
colony.  There  were  so  many  near  the  point  of 
starvation  that  it  wasn't  safe  to  wait  till  all 
could  be  regularly  fed  with  Miller  feeders,  as  I 
had  only  45  of  these,  so  we  managed  to  give  to 
each  colony  at  least  a  little  by  April  18,  putting 
a  section  with  a  little  honey  under  a  good  many 
of  them.  To  a  few  we  gave  moistened  brown 
sugar,  but  the  bees  didn't  seem  to  care  for  it.  I 
put  a  dish  of  it  out  for  them  to  rob,  but  they 
didn't  touch  it,  although  they  wei'e  trying  to 
get  into  hives  to  rob  wherever  they  could. 

I  had  intended  to  feed  brown  sugar,  thinking 
it  cheaper,  and  well  enough  for  spring;  but 
there  was  such  a  trifling  difference  in  price  that 
I  concluded  to  use  granulated.  I  don't  undei'- 
stand  how  a  dollar  can  buy  more  sweet  after  it 
is  reflned  than  before,  and  wish  some  one  would 
explain  it.  It  took  about  1700  lbs.  I've  been  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  feed  at  night,  or 
at  least  in  the  evening;  but  this  year  after  the 
first  day's  feeding  I  fed  in  the  morning.  If  the 
feed  was  given  in  the  evening,  they  seemed  to 
stop  vvoi'k  on  it  when  they  thought  it  was  re- 
spectable bedtime;  and  then  as  the  feed  was 
cold,  they  did  not  get  to  work  on  it  vei-y  lively 
the  next  day.  But  if  the  feed  was  gi  veii  in  the 
moi-ning,  they  had  it  cleaned  out  by  bedtime. 
It  was  given  nearly  scalding  hot. 

Chai'lie  (my  son)  happened  to  be  at  home,  and 
had  all  the  bees  of  the  out-apiai'ies  hauled 
away  by  the  time  we  were  done, feeding.  Fifty 
wei'e  taken  to  the  Hastings  apiary,  and  neai'ly 
a  hundi-ed  to  the  Wilson.  The  Wilson  apiary 
always  seems  to  be  the  best  location,  although 
I  don't  know  why,  and  then  there  was  anothei' 
reason.  If  there  were  moi-e  than  flfty  in 
the  Hastings  apiary  we  should  have  to  go  two 
days  to  get  thi-ough  them,  and  two  days  to  go 
through  the  Wilson  apiary,  making  foui-  days 
for  both;  whereas,  by  putting  the  smaller  num- 


ber at  Hastings,  both  apiai'ies  could  be  gone 
over  in  three  days. 

May  5.— Nearly  all  the  bees  have  been  ovei'- 
hauled.  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  I  think, 
when  such  a  thing  was  possible  so  eai'ly:  but  it 
has  been  almost  summer  weather,  and  I  think 
I  never  knew  bees  to  work  so  rapidly  at  brood - 
rearing.  Is  it  possible  that  the  feeding  has 
made  most  of  the  difterence?  It  looks  some- 
what that  way. 

In  going  our  rounds  we  came  to  the  colony 
whose  frames  had  been  reinforced  with  separa- 
tors to  make  them  equivalent  to  thick  top-bars. 
I  said,''  Well,  that's  pretty  clean  work; there  are 
no  burr-combs  between  top- bars  and  cover,  as 
in  other  hives,  except  over  one  of  the  middk; 
top-bars:"  and  inspection  showed  that  one  of 
the  middle  combs  had  been  taken  away,  and  its 
place  flUed  by  a  frame  with  a  %  top-bar.  But, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  not  entirely  clear 
of  burr-combs  last  summer,  when  supers  were 
on.  Certainly  thick  top-bars  form  one  of  the 
elements  in  securing  immunity  from  burr- 
combs.  C.  C.  MlI.LEK. 

Marengo,  111.,  May  5. 

[Friend  M.,  I  admire  your  candor  in  telling 
us  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  your  bad  losses: 
but  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  it.  A  great 
many  have  been  looking  to  you  for  an  example, 
and  I  really  fear  that  at  least  some  will  be  in- 
duced thereby  to  give  way  to  the  temi)tation  to 
be  slack  and  procrastinating.  Energy  and 
thrift  are  contagious,  and  so.  likewise,  is  the 
opposite.  If  you  wanted  to  reduce  your  number 
of  colonies,  would  it  not  have  been  far  more 
profitable  to  feed  heavily  in  the  fall,  and  then 
ottered  th(S^  flfty  colonies  of  bees  for  sale?  I 
am  taking  it  for  granted,  you  see.  that  a  little 
more  feeding  would  have  saved  them  all.  Very 
likely  some  starved  only  a  week,  may  be  only 
one  day  before  you  got  them  out  and  gave  them 
a  general  feed.  Veiy  likely,  bees  have  consum- 
ed more  this  winter  than  usual.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  very  unwise  to  take  risks.  If  you  plan  to 
have  each  colony  have  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
extra  at  the  time  that  fruit  blossoms,  there 
would  be  very  few  starved.  And  this  brings  in 
another  reason  why  I  prefer  outdoor  wintering, 
as  it  is  so  much  easier  (and  so  much  more  likely 
to  be  done),  making  a  thorough  examination 
the  first  time  the  bees  can  fly  freely.  Friend 
J.  A.  Green  says,  in  this  issue,  as  you  will  no- 
tice, that  his  bees  in  the  cellar  used  mo/x'  honey 
and  came  out  weaker  m  numbers.  It  gives  me 
the  hluex  when  we  lose  bees  by  starvation.  It 
is  a  kind  of  blues,  however,  that  one  oiajlit  to 
have,  and  that  dae^  (jood  if  taken  properlv.J 

A.  1.  R. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COMB  HONEY. 


1)K.   tinker's  iMKTlIOD. 


Reference  was  made  in  my  article  on  page 
261,  to  the  fact  that,  with  proper  spring  man- 
agement (which  was  given  in  detail  on  page 
374).  TTiore  brood  could  be  obtained  by  the  first 
of  June  than  could  b(^  contained  in  the  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hive  by  the  average  colony. 
As  showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  line  of 
brood-rearing,  I  will  say,  that,  last  spi'ing  I  had 
one  colony  that  had  brood  in  four  stories  of  the 
Nonpariel  bee-hive,  and  I  estimated  that  thei'e 
were  fully  25  frames  of  brood  on  the  first  of 
June,  or  about  what  would  be  contained  in  two 
ten-frame  Langstroth  hives.  The  result  of  get- 
ting so  much  brood  in  a  colony  just  before  a 
honey-flow  proved  what  has  all  along  been 
claimed  by  prominent  bee-keepers.  The  colo- 
ny produced  something  over  90  pounds  of  ex- 
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tracted  honey  in  one  of  the  poorest  seasons  we 
ever  had.  all  of  which  had  been  sealed  in  th(> 
combs,  and  the  colony  occupii'd  eight  stories  of 
the  hive,  and  built  ont  one  full  set  of  combs 
from  foundation.  The  best  yield  of  any  of  my 
other  colonies  did  not  exceed  2rt  lbs.:  and  in  ev- 
ery instance  tlie  colony  liaving  the  most  brood 
by  .luhe  1  made  tlic  most  honey.  It  will  be  seen, 
thei'efore.  that  tlic  cummon  eight-fi-ame  hive  is 
too  small  tocutagicat  figure  in  comb-honey 
production  (or  extracted  eitlier  for  that  mat- 
ter), unless  it  be  used  in  more  than  one  story  in 
the  development  of  brood.  But.  as  already 
stated,  two  stories  give  more  breeeding  room 
than  the  average  colony  is  capable  of  occupying 
before  the  main  harvest.  The  size  of  the  hive, 
therefore,  should  be  suited  to  the  average  colo- 
ny, which,  as  stated,  is  a  capacity  of  about  1600 
square  inches  of  brood  comb. 

Every  effort  in  the  development  of  brood  in 
our  colonies  should  be  made  up  to  the  time  the 
main  harvest  begins,  when  the  sections  should 
be  put  on.    It  is  then  advised  to  practice 

CONTEACTIOX   OF  THE  BROOD-NEST 

and  limit  the  queen  to  one  story  of  the  hive  by 
the  use  of  a  queen-excluder.  Place  the  case  of 
sections  on  the  queen-excluder:  and  if  there  is 
one  or  two  other  stories  of  brood,  set  all  on  top 
of  the  case  of  sections.  Should  the  combs  be 
old  and  black,  I  place  what  I  call  a  brood-board 
between  the  case  of  sections  and  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  brood.  This  is  simply  a  thin  board  cleat- 
ed  around  the  edges  so  as  to  make  a  bee-space 
on  one  side,  and  provided  with  a  single  strip  of 
two-rowed  zinc  at  one  side.  Mine  are  made 
like  the  wood-zinc  queen-excluder,  except  there 
is  but  one  piece  of  excluder  zinc,  the  rest  of  the 
surface  being  closed.  In  placing  brood  above 
thequeen-excludei'or  the  brood-board,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  ^  auger-hole  must  be 
made  in  the  front  end  of  the  story  for  the 
drones  to  get  out.  This  is  easily  closed  by  a 
common  cork  when  not  needed. 

The  use  of  the  brood-board  limits  the  storing 
of  honey  in  the  upper  story  as  the  brood  hatch- 
es out.  so  that  the  energies  of  the  colony  in  stor- 
ing surplus  are  centered  in  the  sections.  It  al- 
so prevents  the  combs  in  the  sections  from  being 
travel-stained  except  at  the  extreme  outside. 

If  the  bees  swarm  they  are  to  be  managed  as 
set  forth  in  my  new  book,  thus  preventing  in- 
crease. Care  must  be  taken  that  plenty  of  sec- 
tion room  be  provided,  else  the  whole  hive  is  li- 
able to  become  clogged  up  with  burr-combs. 
The  sections  may  be  removed  as  fast  as  com- 
pleted, and  empty  ones  substituted,  handling 
four  at  a  time  in  the  wide  frames:  or,  if  a  case 
of  sections  is  found  not  quite  all  sealed  up  it 
may  be  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  upper  story  until 
completed,  and  a  case  of  empty  sections  put 
down  on  the  queen-excluder.  Thus  two  and 
often  three  cases  of  sections  will  be  needed. 
By  i-aising  up  the  sections  just  before  the  combs 
are  sealed  to  the  top  of  the  tipper  story,  the 
brood-board  is  not  necessary :  but  in  this  case 
we  shall  get  the  story  full  of  honey  as  the  brood 
hatches  out.  This  honey,  however,  will  be 
available  for  wintering,  or  it  may  be  extracted. 
I  generally  leave  it  for  the  bees,  but  often  ex- 
tract a  part  of  the  combs.  If  we  leave  it  we  are 
always  sure  of  the  necessary  stores  for  winter, 
without  fall  feeding,  provided  we  leave  the 
queen-excluder  on  the  first  story.  After  remov- 
ing the  sections  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  we 
place  the  full  story  of  honey  down  on  the  queen- 
excluder.  In  this  manner  we  compel  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  honey  left  them:  but  if  we  take 
away  the  queen-excluder  at  the  time  of  remov 
ing  the  sections,  and  bring  the  two  or  more  sto 
ries  of  the  liive  together,  the  queen  will  go  into^ 
the  upper  story,  and  the  result  will  be  brood  in| 
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both  stories,  and  so  much  honey  is  consumed 
that  the  colony  may  require  feeding  for  winter 
in  case  of  failure  of  fall  flowers,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  excluder  had  been  left  in 
place,  and  the  queen  confined  to  the  lower  sto- 
ry. Bees,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  self-support- 
ing, and  we  can  ill  afford  to  be  obliged  to  feed 
our  b(M>s  for  wintei'.  But  with  a  larg(^  brood- 
nest  full  of  honey  at  the  close  of  the  harvest,  as 
we  have  hcrctofoi'e  managed,  we  are  sure  to 
have  a  great  waste  of  the  stoi'(^s  in  unnecessary 
brood-rearing.  After  the  first  of  June  one  sto- 
ry of  the  Nonpareil  bee-hive  is  ample  for  brood- 
rearing  the  rest  of  the  season,  even  where  fall 
honey-flows  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
as  in  most  localities:  and  it  will  be  found  that, 
on  the  first  of  October,  the  colony  will  have  ful- 
ly as  many  bees  as  where  the  queen  is  not  limit- 
ed in  brood-rearing  during  the  latter  part  of 
Jitly  and  fore  part  of  xVugtist.  when  the  colony 
is  disposed  to  rear  almost  as  much  brood  as  in 
the  great  brood-rearing  month  of  ^Nfay. 

On  the  first  of  October,  or  thereaboiit.  the  ex- 
cluder must  be  removed.  Should  we  forget  it 
we  shall  be  sure  to  lose  the  queen,  as  the  bees, 
in  the  course  of  the  w  inter,  all  go  up  into  the 
upper  story,  leaving  the  queen  alone  below  the 
excluder. 

BUKK-COMBS. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  new 
management  is  the  fact  that  it  almost  entirely 
obviates  burr-combs  with  top-bars  of  brood- 
combs  one  inch  wide  and  %  thick.  But  if  we 
place  a  case  of  sections  on  the  top  of  the  two- 
story  hive,  or  if,  in  hiving  swarms  in  a  single 
story  as  advised  with  a  case  of  empty  sections, 
we  s'hall  be  sure  to  get  many  burr-combs.  Aft- 
er hiving  a  swarm  in  a  single  story,  it  is  best  to 
take  a  case  of  sections,  in  which  the  bees  are 
well  at  work,  from  the  parent  colony,  and  place 
over  the  qtieen-excluder  on  every  swarm.  If 
one  can  not  be  taken  from  the  parent  colony, 
take  one  from  any  other  colony  in  the  apiary, 
taking  bees  and  all,  and  place  upon  the  swarm 
just  after  hiving.  As  tending  to  prevent  ab- 
sconding. I  regard  it  fully  as  good  as  a  frame  of 
brood.  Then  we  can  be  sure  to  prevent  burr- 
combs  below  the  excluder,  and  save  much  labor 
besides.  When  we  w^ant  to  examine  the  brood- 
nest  we  can  very  readily  do  so  at  any  time. 

I  have  thus  given  some  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  the  storifying  hive  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  a  queen-excluder:  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  these  advantages  are  such  as  to  give  us 
the  utmost  control  over  brood-rearing,  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  stores,  and  the  most  profita- 
ble honey  production.  Add  to  this  the  compar- 
atively easy  management  of  these  small  hives, 
and  their  superior  wintering  qualities,  it  must 
be  granted  that  we  have  the  Nonpareil  of  bee- 
hives. Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker. 

New  Philadelphia,  O.,  Mav  10. 


[There  are  some  pretty  things  in  your  hive 
and  system;  but  there  is  just  one  point  that  I 
wish  to  disagree  with  you  on.  As  to  the  proper 
size  of  brood-nest,  some  of  the  largest  comb- hon- 
ey producers  in  the  world  agree  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  eight-frame  brood-nest  is  about  right- 
Not  all  of  them  use  the  same  frame:  but  they 
argue  for  that  capacity  of  brood-nest.  Let  us 
name  over  a  few  of  them:  Capt.  J.  E.  Hether- 
ington.  with  his  3000  colonies:  P.  H.  El  wood, 
with  his  1300:  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  who  produces  car- 
loads of  honey  every  season:  C.  C.  Miller,  a 
modest  bee-keeper  who  has  produced  tons  of 
honey:  W.  Z.  Hutchinson:  C.  A.  Hatch;  Adam 
Grimm,  wiio  in  his  day  was  a  prince  among  bee- 
keepers, and  whose  profits  from  his  eight-frame 
L.  hives  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  estab- 
lish a  bank;  and,  besides,  a  galaxy  of  bee-keep- 
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ers  of  lesser  note,  but  who,  nevertheless,  make 
their  bees  pay.  All  of  these  use  or  insist  upon 
the  use  of  a  brood-nest  of  about  the  capacity  of 
an  eight-frame  L.  hive.  When  we  come  to  take 
up  the  production  of  extracted  honey,  then  we 
may  need  larger  hives. 

There  was  a  stiong  tendency  universally  a 
few  years  ago  toward  a  ten -frame  L.  hive.  You 
remember  how  we  held  out  against  the  8-frame 
size;  but  we  had  to  come  to  it.  Bee-keepers 
all  over  the  land  almost  simultaneously  reduced 
by  a  dummy  the  ten-frame  brood-chamber  to 
eight  frames  capacity.  Doolittle  once  used  the 
Gallup  hive,  containing  fifteen  frames,  on  the 

long  idea'"  plan:  but  he  has  now  got  down  to 
nine  frames.  You  will  remember  how  very 
many  were  enthusiastic  for  this  "'long  idea,'' 
but  how  many  are  there  now  ? 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  our  brood-rearing 
done  in  one  brood -chamber.  If  you  commence 
early  enough  in  the  season  the  previous  fall  I 
will  guarantee  that  colonies  in  eight-frame  L. 
hives  capacity  can  be  made  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  production  of  comb  honey  in 
June  and  July.  Now.  instead  of  reducing  the 
capacity  by  shallow  brood-chambers,  and  the 
expense  attendant  upon  the  same,  why  not  in- 
sert a  dummy,  and  reduce  the  capacity  perpen- 
dicularly instead  of  horizontally?  Those  kings 
of  comb-honey  producers  already  mentioned,  do 
this  very  thing.  The  eight-frame  Langstroth 
capacity  of  brood-nest,whether  it  be  Langstroth 
size  or  not,  gives  splendid  j'esults,  and  is  accept- 
ed as  the  best  by  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful bee-keepers  in  the  world.  J.  F.  Mcln- 
tyre  has  been  making  use  of  a  hive  of  large 
capacity;  but  in  a  recent  article  he  says 
that  eight  L.  frame  hives  even  in  California 
give  about  all  the  breeding-room  necessary  for 
the  average  queen.  Now,  why  wouldn't  that 
colony  that  produced  for  you  in  a  poor  season, 
90  lbs.  of  honey,  having  eight  of  youi-  brood- 
chambers,  have  done  just  as  well  in  eight-frame 
L.  hives  of  equal  capacity— two  or  three  brood - 
chambers,  as  the  case  may  be?]         E.  R,  R. 

 —   

RAMBLE  NO.  41. 


IN  NEW  yORK  CITY. 


The  favoring  breeze  of  fortune  again  fills  the 
sails  of  the  Rambler's  canoe,  and  he  is  once 
more  afloat  upon  the  dancing  waters.  The 
canoe  this  time  is  the  splendid  steamer  Drew, 
which  makes  regular  nightly  trips  from  Al- 
bany to  New  York.  It  is  not  quite  so  comfort- 
able sleeping  on  a  steamboaf^s  it  is  in  your 
own  room.  The  continual  jar  will  allow  only 
cat-naps;  and  to  sleep  soundly  one  needs  sever- 
al nights'  practice. 

We  landed  in  the  early  morning,  and  wended 
our  way  to  the  famous  hostelry  of  Smith  &  Mc- 
Niel,  near  Washington  Market.  In  many  re- 
spects this  is  a  remarkable  hotel,  located  so 
near  the  market  that  it  calls  to  its  doors  farm- 
ers, drovers,  and  speculators  in  produce  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  while  its  tables  feed 
several  thousand  per  day,  and  the  rattle  of 
dishes  hardly  ceases  during  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  quality  and  price  in  its  gastro- 
nomic features  it  is  unexcelled,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  few  hotels  that  have  honey  upon  their  bill  of 
fare,  and  should  therefore  receive  the  patronage 
of  bee-keepers.  It  would  be  more  congenial, 
perhaps,  to  stop  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  pocket-book  question, 
you  can  boai'd  here  all  day  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  you  to  board  half  an  hour  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  waiters  are  very  numerous, 
and  well  drilled  in  the  manipulation  of  dishes: 


and  the  loads  they  carry  would  make  the  heart 
of  a  careful  housewife  ache  with  expectations 
of  smashed  crockery. 


WAITER  IN  SMITH  &  m'NIEL'S. 

There  are  but  few  bees  kept  in  the  city,  and 
these  are  mostly  found  in  the  outskirts.  I  am 
told,  however,  that  bees  do  well  in  the  city,  and 
store  considerable  surplus.  The  parks  supply 
much  pasturage.  When  we  consider  that  New 
York  is  the  great  American  metropolis,  and  the 
distributing  center  of  every  product  and  manu- 
facture, it  seems  peculiar  that  there  are  not 
several  supply-houses  in  the  line  of  bee-fixtures; 
but  for  several  years  there  has  been  no  repre- 
sentative house  in  that  line  in  the  city,  until 
recently.  A.  J.  King,  in  magazine  days,  was 
such  representative;  and  among  his  students 
here  and  in  Cuba  was  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  who 
has  recently  opened  a  supply-house  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  King,  at  78  Barclay  St..  where  nearly 
every  thing  in  the  supply  line  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Cook's  apiary  and  manufactory  are  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  in  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
In  hives  the  specialties  are  the  Dovetailed,  and 
a  hive  of  his  own  invention,  called  "Cook's 
Complete  hive."  The  latter  takes  the  L.  re- 
versible frame,  as  advocated  by  Heddon,  and  is 
provided  with  a  substantial  outer  case  for  pack- 
ing, with  absorbents.  -I  do  not  wish  to  criticise 


Mr.  Cook's  hive  at  this  time,  and  will  mention 
only  two  points.  The  reversible  frame  might 
be  dispensed  with  to  advantage.  Its  boom  has 
passed,  and,  like  a  waning  comet,  it  will  appear 
less  and  less  until  it  linally  disappears.  The 
outer  case,  however,  has  so  many  advantages 
in  our  i-igorous  climate,  that,  when  properly 
applied,  it  is  salvation  to  the  colony.  My  own 
exi)erience  with  outer  cases  would  lead  me  to 
adopt  them  if  I  were  to  manage  bees  in  Tliis 
climate;  _and  I  can  see  their  advantages  in  al- 
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most  OHiy  climate.  The  outer-case  boom  is  on 
now.  and  I  predict  it  has  come  to  stay.  Cook's 
outer  case  clamps  together  at  the  corners,  and 
is  v^ery  ha^dy  to  store  away  if  not  needed. 

The  absence  of  ^Fr.  Cook"  from  the  oftice  was 
regretted:  but  a  very  pleasant  half-hour  was 
spent  with  his  partner.  Mr.  Irving  J.  Strinffluun. 
1  suppose  Mr.  Cook  manages  outside  affairs, 
and  Cooks  "em,  while  his  partner  stays  inside 
and  Strings  "em. 

A  new-fangled  reversible  honey  -  extractor 
was  hinted  at.  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  make 
its  appearance,  and  beat  the  record.  We  re- 
viewed extractdi  s  generally,  and  finally  decided 
that  the  most  "  iin-eek  "  extractor  on  the  mar- 
ket is  the  one  advertised  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seaman. 
We  put  our  heads  together,  and  made  an  im- 
pi'ovement  in  the  C(MUer-post.  which  can  be 
run  by  electricity.    See  illustration,  no  patent. 


CENTER-POST  FOR  A  SEAMAX  HOXEY-EXTR ACT- 
OR—ELECTRIC  APPLICATIOX. 

Having  considerable  interest  in  the  wax-bus- 
iness just  now.  and  knowing  it  to  be  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  arts.  I  naturally  drifted  into 
the  ""Eden  Musee."  where  we  beheld  the  fa- 
mous personages  of  the  world  in  wax:  and  as 
we  pass  the  various  grotips  they  seem  like  so 
many  living  tableaux,  representing  historic 
scenes  of  the  past.  Though  the  artist  in  wax 
makes  a  figure  appear  very  natural,  there  is  an 
unreal  fixedness  to  the  features  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  overcome.  The  use  of  wax  for 
this  purpose  dates  back  to  a  remote  period. 
Not  only  is  the  human  face  divine  divinely 
beautiful,  and  also  fiendish,  represented  in  wax. 
but  the  most  delicate  flowers  are  fashioned,  and 
seem  to  be  in  perpetual  bloom.  In  using  wax 
for  all  of  these  purposes  there  is  more  or  less 
admixture  of  other  ingredients,  as  plastic  or 
hard  qualities  are  required.  So.  while  we  work 
with  our  bees  and  see  them  fashion  the  beauti- 
ful waxen  cells,  we  little  think  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  by  the  busy  human 
toilers  of  the  world.  I  shall  speak  a  favorable 
word  for  the  Eden  ]\Iusee.  and  the  world  in 
wax:  and  it  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  oth- 
er wax-producers  as  well  as  to  the 

Rambler. 


THE  SIMPLICITY  HIVE  AND  METAL-CORNER- 
ED FRAME. 

J.   A.   GREEN  REVIEWS  THEIR  GOOD  ANT)  BAD 
FEATURES:    FIXED  DISTAXCES. 


Friend  Ront:~Yon  say,  on  page  378.  that  the 
Simplicity  hive  was  planned  with  the  idea  that 
the  bees  should  never  have  a  chance  to  propo- 
lize  the  inside  of  a  cover.  Now.  that  is  all  right, 
and  easily  accomplished  as  long  as  there  is  no 
tiering  up  or  interchanging  of  stories.  If  the 
bees  are  always  kept  in  one  story  of  the  hive,  or 
if  they  are  never  allowed  access  to  the  joints  of 
the  upper  story  or  cover,  one  might  keep  ;^bees 


for  years  in  Simplicity  hives,  and  never  suspect 
the  existence  of  their  worst  fault.  But  when 
hives  are  tiered  up  two  or  more  storfes  high,  as 
in  extracting,  so  that  the  bees  can  get  at  the 
joints  between  the  hives,  they  proceed  at  once 
to  fill  up  the  joints  with  propolis.  This  softens 
and  runs  down  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  more 
proi)olis  is  added  every  time  the  hives  are  sepa- 
rated, until  fiiutlly  the"  whole  of  the  beveled  sur- 
fac(\  top  and  l:)Ottom.  is  more  or  less  propolized, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  wagon-jack  ariange- 
ment  will  separate  the  parts  of  the  hive  without 
tearing  them  to  pieces.  Then  when  what  was  a 
lowei'  story  is  put  on  top  the  propolis  is  commu- 
nicated to"  the  cover,  which  becomes  stuck  al- 
most as  tight.  The  beveled  stories  do  not  fit  to- 
gether with  as  close  a  joint  as  a  well-made 
square  joint,  so  they  are  stuck  together  with  so 
much  more  propolis,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  in 
time,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them  safely. 

METAL- CORXERED  FRAMES. 

These  are  very  well  for  those  rearing  queens, 
or  who  have  only  small  apiaries,  and  who  nev- 
er expect  to  move  their  bees.  But  with  strong 
colonies  devoted  to  honey  production  they  will, 
if  not  carefully  looked  after,  and  kept  trimmed 
off.  become  so  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  hives,  that  they  can  not  be  handled 
a  particle  easier  than  all -wood  frames.  I  have 
jtist  looked  over  a  lot  of  colonies  on  hanging 
framt^s.  a  large  proportion  of  them  metal-cor- 
nered, which  required  just  about  twice  as  much 
time  to  manipulate  as  those  on  closed-end. 
frames.  Fixed-distance  frames  are  almost  free 
from  brace-combs  (mind.  I  say  ^rocc-combs. 
which  are  built  between  frames,  and  not  burr- 
combs.  which  are  built  on  top) :  and  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  others,  they  are  easier  to 
handle,  and  kill  fewer  bees.  My  frame  is  a 
combination  of  the  Hoffman  and  Heddon.  It  is 
a  hanging  frame,  with  wide-end  top-bars,  like 
the  Hoffman:  but  the  end-bars  fit  closely  all 
the  way  down,  and  are  held  together  by  a 
screw,  as  in  the  Heddon  hive. 

My  bees  wintered  in  the  cellar  did  not  do 
nearly  so  well  as  those  outside.  More  died: 
they  ttsed  more  honey,  and  came  out  weakei'  in 
numbers.  But  the  cellar  was  very  warm.  .')0  to 
60°.  and  they  were  considerably  "disturbed  by 
the  settling  of  the  roof  on  them. 

The  paving-brick  which  Ernest  inquires  about 
weigh  about  16  lbs.,  which  is  about  right. 

Dayton.  111..  May  0.  J.  A.  Greex. 

[You  have  stated  pretty  fairly  and  accurately 
the  faults  of  the  Simplicity  hive  and  metal-cor- 
nered frame:  and  mainly  for  these  reasons  \m> 
decided  to  abandon  them  for  a  hive  and  frame 
for  the  general  bee-keeper.  You  are  correct  re- 
garding fixed  frames,  and  their  immunity  from 
brace-combs:  and  with  the  right  kind  of  top- 
bar,  a  good  big  inch  wide.  K  thick,  there  will 
be  no  burr-combs.  Your  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  ntiisances  is  well  drawn.  Say  1 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  more  about  that 
closed-end  frame  with  Hoffman  top-bar.  You 
know  Dr.  Miller  is  leaning  pretty  strongly  to- 
ward such  a  frame.  I  hope  you  will  tell  us 
more  about  it.  and  the  reason  why  vou  decided 
to  adopt  such  a  frame.  As  many  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  exactly  what  it  lo"oks  like,  if  you 
will  send  us  a  sample  by  mail  we  will  have  it 
engraved.  The  Hoffman  top-bar  is  a  good  thing, 
I  am  satisfied,  either  with  partly  or  fully  closed 
ends:  and.  to  adopt  a  favorite  expression  of  Mr. 
Heddon  (although  he  may  not  adopt  the  arti- 
cle). I  believe  it  has  ••  come  to  stay.""  You  did 
not  say  whether  the  closed  ends  mentioned  were 
to  be  close-fitting,  or  to  have  a  bee-space  back  of 
them— that  is.  between  them  and  the  end  of  the 
hive.]  E.  R.  R. 
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June  1. 


[Fi'iend  G.,  perhaps  I  should  defend  the  Sim- 
plicity hive,  as  it  is  a  chiid  of  mine,  and  has 
been  imaiiy  y(>ars  in  ii^c  among  the  people.  I 
knoM'  liierc  i>  iiouljlc  w  ith  ])r<)polis  when  the 
hives  are  tiei-ed  uu.  and  I  wondered  that  you 
said  nothing  of  the  remedy  that  is  quite  exten- 
sively in  use — rubl)ing  tallow  on  every  part  of 
ihf  liive  where  yon  do  not  ^\  ant  the  bees  to  put 
w  ax  and  [)i'o]jolis.  It  is  very  quickly  done;  and 
when  llic  wood  becomes  soaked  full  of  tallow, 
as  it  does  in  warm  \\cathe)-.  tlie  bees  "can  not 
make  tlieii'  |)ntty  st icl<."  e\"en  if  they  try  ever  so 
baifl.  I  know  it  is  often  neglected,  even  when 
ilie  owner  lias  discovered  tluit  it  an^wers  the 
pui  |jose  fully.— I  became  satisfied,  a  g(!od  many 
yeai-s  ago.  tliat  the  metal-coi'neied  frames  did 
not  work  nearly  as  ancII  with  strong  colonies 
dev(jted  to  the  production  of  comb  honev.l 

A.  I.  R. 


A  LETTER  FROM  NORWAY. 


A  SUftGESTIOX  IX  KEGABD   TO    FIXED  FRAMES 
AX  I)  -MOA^ABEE  BOTTOMS. 

I  have  read  (tLeaxixcvs  with  great  interest 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  glad  when  it  comes. 
As  '•  fixed  frames  "  is  becoming  a  burning  ques- 
tion, I  thought  you  might  pei-haps  like  to  see  a 
device  which  some  here  in  Norway  are  using. 


<3N 


Hive 


BOTTOM  BOARD 


ble  at  all.  This  thing  is  certain,  however,  that 
wooden  projections,  as  in  the  Hoffman  frame, 
can  not  dull  a  keen  uncapping-knife.  Hive- 
bottoms  can  be  fastened  on  as  you  suggest:  but 
a  couple  of  wire  nails  are  as  good  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  had.  and  they  do  not  make  large 
holes  either.  All  that  is  necessary  when  it  is 
desired  to  remove  the  bottom  is  to  inseit  a 
strong  screw-driver  or  other  implement  into 
the  entrance  and  pry  the  body  off  from  the 
bottom-board.  If  the  nails  are  not  too  long, 
this  can  be  done  very  easily.  The  most  that  is 
desired  is  to  keep  the  bottom -lioai'd  on  when 
carrying  to  an  out-apiai'y  on  a  wagon,  etc. 
Youi"  plan,  howevei*.  with  wooden  nails  and 
t\\  isted  wire  loops,  might  do  very  nicely.] 

E.  R. 

 m  m   

SUCCESSFUL  HATCHING  OF  CHICKENS  OVER 
A  GOOD  COLONY  OF  BEES. 


You  will  observe  that  you,  in  your  factory, 
with  your  perforated-zinc  machine,  have  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  these  pieces  of  zinc, 
which  can  easily  be  utilized  as  distance-keep- 
ers. They  are  to  be  nailed,  eight  to  each  frame, 
as  in  the  figure.  Reversible  bottom-boaixls 
would  be  a  desideratum  for  wintering  in  chaff' 
hives,  where  the  Dovetailed  hive  and  another 
case  ai'e  used.  But  I  should  like  to  give  my 
learned  friend  Dr.  Milhu"  a  little  device  whei'e- 
by  he  could  leave  out  his  screws.  It  is  certain- 
ly tru(\  as  Ernest  suggests,  that  there  would 
be  a  big  hole  wh(U'e  the  sci'ew  comes  in.  My 
device  is  shown  in  the  figui-e.  The  wooden 
nails  (or  pegs,  rather)  are  of  hard  wood.  Fas- 
tening bottom-boards  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  iron  w  ire  and  a  nail,  or  two  screws  or 
nails.  If  you  use  screws,  then  only  a  I'ing  of 
w  ii'e  is  necessary.  I  think  yori  can  fasten  it 
very  closely  by  twisting  the  wire  at  A.  When 
once  in  place,  only  take  out  and  put  in  the 
screw.    The  nails  C  will  pi-event  sliding. 

EXGVAED  HaXSEN. 

Aamlid,  pr.  Tvedestrand,  Norway,  Jan.  14. 

[Distance  spacers,  or  keepers,  can  be  used  as 
you  suggest.  The  objection  to  all  such  metal 
spacers,  however,  is.  that  they  interfere  with 
the  uncapping-knife.  Just  how  far  this  is  true, 
w  e  are  unable  to  tell  from  experience,  although 
we  suspect  that  it  exists  moi'e  in  imagination 
than  in  reality.  Wliile  nail  spacers  would  be 
positively  bad.  any  thing  with  a  beveled  sur- 
face like  your  spacers  might  not  be  objectiona- 


HOW    TWAS    DONE,  AND    THE    VALUE    OF  THE 
EXPERIMENT. 


For  the  information  of  your  correspondent, 
page  229.  allow  me  to  say  I  have  hatched 
chickens  in  the  manner  he  suggests.  About  ten 
years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  warmth 
of  a  strong  colony  of  bees  might  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose.' and  I  constructed  a  frame 
wide  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  eggs  on  three 
shelves.  The  entire  frame  was  covered  wiih 
wire  cloth,  and  filled  and  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hive,  in  the  midst  of  the  brood. 
With  fresh  eggs  none  were  hatched ;  but  tak- 
ing eggs  from  a  hen  that  had  set  on  Them  a 
week,  a  very  fair  hatch  was  obtained.  My  ex- 
periment convinced  me  that,  while  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  make  a  perfect  incubator 
of  a  hive  of  bees,  they  might  be  made  to  so  far 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the ''old  hen  "  that 
one  hen  and  four  hives  might  hatch  four  broods 
of  chicks.  This  is  a  point  of  some  value,  as 
bees  become  strong  with  us  early  in  the  spring, 
at  a  time  when  we  want  to  raise'eaiiy  chickens, 
and  the  hens  are  not  very  prone  to  sit. 
fra:mes  spaced  with  tacks  in  successfue 
USE  FOR  15  years:    not  practical 

FOR  extracted  HONEY. 

As  to  fixed  distances,  for  15  years  I  have 
used  a  frame  spaced  with  large  tacks  on  edges, 
sides,  bottom,  and  top.  driven  in  far  enough  to 
allow  a  bee-space  all  around.  The  frames  rest 
on  the  tacks,  and  are  invertible;  and  while  not 
handy  for  the  extractor,  they  work  very  well 
for  comb  honey;  and  as  I  move  my  bees  a  good 
deal.  I  could  not  use  a  loose  frame. 

Wildwood,  Fla.,  May  4.  A.  A.  James. 

[Friend  J.,  chickens  have  been  hatched  en- 
tirely by  the  heat  of  a  cluster  of  bees.  An  ac- 
count of  it  was  given  in  our  former  volumes, 
some  years  ago.  It  was.  however,  decided  at 
the  time,  that  a  sitting  hen  could  furnish  the 
heat  cheaper  than  a  colony  of  bees,  and  I  think 
experimentei-s  will  find  such  to  be  the  case  at 
present.] 

ARE    QUEEN-EXCLUDERS    NECESSARY  FOR 
COMB  HONEY  T 


AN  UNUSUAL  EXPERIENCE. 


On  page  380.  May  1,  you  state  that  queen- 
excluding  honey  -  boards  are  entirely  un- 
necessary in  the  production  of  comb  honey.  I 
have  just  gone  over  50  hivess  from  which  I  left 
the  queen-excluding  zinc.  On  the  50  stands  I 
secured  3  good  sections.  All  of  the  others  had 
more  or  less  brood.  I  cut  out  the  brood,  return- 
ed the  supers,  and  the  bees  have  since  cleai'ed 
out  all  of  the  remaining  honey  in  the  sections; 
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so  I  lost  my  first  crop  of  lion('>  through  not  us- 
ing queen-excluders.  My  suih'I's  were  of  the  T 
pattern,  tilled  with  'Mb.  V-groove  sections,  with 
V  to  9^  inch  space  b(Mween  frames  (8).  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sections.  E.  H.  Schaeffle. 
Murphy's,  Cal..  May  11. 

[Your  experience  is  peculiar  and  phenomenal 
— especially  so  when  those  extensive  bee-keep- 
ers, Hetherington.  Elwood.  Dr.  ^Miller,  and.  I 
believe.  J.  F.  Mclutyre  and  L.  E.  Mercer,  of 
your  own  State,  produce  good  clean  comb  hon- 
ey without  queen-excluders.  Two-pound  sec- 
tions would  be  a  little  more  inviting  for  the 
queen  to  enter  than  the  one-pound.  Either  you 
contract  your  eight  fi"ames  down  to  three  or 
four,  or  else  you  liave  queens  more  prolific  than 
we  usually  have.  There  is  some  screw  loose 
somewhere.  Will  some  of  our  lai-ge  comb-hon- 
ey-producers who  do  not  use  queen-excluders 
please  tell  where  it  is  '?]  E.  R. 


Heads  of  Grain 

FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


DOOLITTLE's    AKTIFICIAL  QrEEX-CELLS:  A 
GRAND  SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  Doolittle's  plan  of  rearing  queens 
in  upper  stories  of  hives  over  an  excluder,  and 
the  plan  has  worked  like  a  chai-m.  I  never  saw 
nicer  and  more  uniform  queens.  I  have  had  a 
little  over  T.i  per  cent  of  cells  completed,  and  in 
one  instance  I  got  a  queen  to  lay  in  \)  artificial 
cells  out  of  1(1  placed  in  the  center  of  a  colony 
just  about  to  swarm.  Those  who  have  never 
been  abh^  to  get  the  plan  to  work.  I  would  ad- 
vise trying  a  colony  of  Carniolans:  foi-.  of  all  tlip 
bees  to  build  queen-cells,  they  beat  any  thing  I 
have  ever  seen.  Geo.  James. 

Sydney.  Australia.  Mav  1. 


TO  tell  whethep.  wax  is  adultekated  ok 
xot:  axothek  way. 

Take  wax  of  known  purity:  make  it  into  a 
dense  ball  by  rolling  it  between  the  Hngei-s.  Be 
sure  there  are  no  air-holes  inclosc^d:  then  drop 
it  into  alcohol  diluted  with  wat'*]'  until  the  wax 
will  come  but  slowly  to  the  surface.  Adulter- 
ated wax.  if  di'opped  into  the  sann^  diluted  al- 
cohol, will  either  sink  or  coiue  to  the  top  in  a 
hui-j-y.  depending  on  the  substance  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  H.  Frrz  Hakt. 

Avery,  La..  May  Ki. 


A  GOOD    KEPOliT   OF  THE    MAXUM    SW  \RMIXG- 
DEVICE. 

Friend  fJoot;— I  have  just  had  a  swarm  come 
out— the  first  of  the  season,  so  far  as  I  know, 
around  here,  and  I  successfully  t^-sted  the  Man- 
um  swarming-device  that  I  purchased  of  you 
last  winter.  It  woi'ked  to  a  charm,  and  I  now 
and  here  N\"ish  to  thank  Mr.  Manum,  througli 
Gleaxix'GS.  for  so  successfully  effecting  the 
hiving  of  a  swai'm  that  perchance  alight'*  a  lit- 
tle too  high  for  convenience.  As  I  came  to  din- 
ner, my  wife  said  there  was  a  swarm  on  an  ap- 
ple-tree in  the  orchard,  pretty  high  up:  but  she 
said.  -'Come  in  and  eat  your  dinner  before  you 
hive  them."  Well.  I  did.  I  always  have  to  do 
as  she  says:  and  then  I  went  out  to  see  the 
cluster.  They  were  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground:  but  I  took  my  wire  basket.  Manum's 
swarming-device.  and.  with  a  long  pole,  easily 
reached  them,  scooping  in  most  of  the  bees.  I 
lowered  the  basket  and  shut  them  in.  leaving 
the  basket  under  the  tree.  The  whole  time  did 
not  occupy  five  minutes.  Then  I  had  to  go  to 
the  otiice  and  attend  to  business.   I  returned  a 


few  hours  latei'.  and  found  all  the  stray  bees 
assembled  on  the  outside  of  tlie  basket,  w  hich  I 
took  around  to  the  hive,  opened  the  Top.  put  the 
hive  ()\ei'  it.  and.  with  a  few  putt's  of  smoke, 
they  wei-e  running  into  the  hive  like  chickens 
under  a  hen. 

Bees  did  well  in  this  \  icinity  the  past  winter: 
and  now  with  the  fruit-V)loom  they  are  basking 
in  prosperity.  It  is  xcry  dry  just  now.  but  every 
thing  points  to  a  good  honey  season.  The 
white  clover  is  creeping  along  fast,  and  w  ill  be 
in  bloom  almost  before  the  apple-blossoms  are 
gone.  L.  G.  Duxham. 

Attleboro,  Mass..  May  15. 

[Of  all  the  machines  we  ever  tried,  the  Man- 
um device  is  a  long  way  ahead.] 


wax  meai>y.  axd  the  cause. 

I  have  a  lot  of  wax.  made  from  trimmings  of 
foundation,  that  has  become  soft  and  mealy, 
apparently  fi'om  combining  with  the  soap  and 
starch  used  in  the  foundation-mill.  Can  you 
inform  us  how  to  improve  it? 

Lisbon.  Fla.,  May  2.         W.  R.  (rAEDEXEii. 

[We  have  had.  at  different  times,  considera- 
ble trouble  with  this  same  thing  you  describe— 
mealy  wax  that  seemed  to  be  pure  beeswax, 
but  w  hicli  looked  like  Indian  meal,  and  no 
amount  of  melting  would  get  it  back  into  its 
soft  condition.  Dadant  has  said  that  the  solar 
wax-extractor  would  render  such  wax:  but  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  we  have  not  tried  it.] 


thp:  quixby  frame  a  bee-kili-er. 

Allow  us  to  differ  with  you  widely  in  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  the  closed-end  frame.  To 
us  this  frame  is  a  step  backward,  decidedly,  and 
we  think  Dr.  Miller  would  say  the  same.  It 
does  not  matter  how  piomptly  Elwood  and  oth- 
ers handle  their  bees.  tlu'V  would  handle  hang- 
ing fi-ames  just  that  much  faster.  We  occa- 
sionallv  find  men  who  prefer  the  box  hive  to  the 
movable  frame,  and  who  claim  easier  manipu- 
lations with  it:  but  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer.  We  have  had  closed-(md  frames: 
we  have  seen  such  men  as  Axtell  handle  them, 
and  we  must  say  that  we  never  could  see  how 
any  one  would  ever  droi)  the  hanging  fi  ame  for 
such  bungling  be(^-sm aching  implements,  ^^'e 
do  not  like  to  discuss  the  hive  (juestion.  because 
evei'v  man  has  his  pet.  and  succeeds  best  with 
it:  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  all  i)ets  ^\■ill 
suit.  C.  P.  Dadaxt. 

Hamilton.  111..  Apr.  11. 

[The  old  original  Quinby  hive  (this  is  the  one 
we  believe  the  Axtells  use),  maybe  a  bee-killer: 
but  the  Hetherington-(_}uiiiby  avoids  kiM-kill- 
ing.  Elwood  handled  tliese  frames  just  as  fast. 
I  am  sure,  as  we  do  the  loose  frames.  Hethei  - 
ington.  you  know,  has  tried  thoi'oughly  both 
kinds  of  frames.  The  Hetherington-Quinby  hive 
is  a  big  improvement  over  the  original  Quinby 
hive.]   


XOTHIXG   but   cellar  WIXTERIXG  FOR 
DAKOTA. 

Dees  were  taken  from  the  cellar  to-day:  tem- 
perature nearly  80°.  The  hives  were  heavy: 
only  a  few  dead  bees.  I  paid  hardly  any  atten- 
tion to  them  after  the  12th  of  October.  I  had 
the  entrance  open,  and  honey-boai'd  slid  back 
^  inch  on  top  for  ventilation.  When  they 
wanted  to  come  out  in  the  dark  cellar  a  little, 
no  one  hindered  them.  The  temperature  in  the  »- 
cellar  ran  about  42°.  Seven  months  may  seem 
a  long  confinement  without  a  tiiglit  or  a  cleanse: 
but  if  we  avoid  spring  dwindling  they  must 
stay  in  until  there  is  work  to  do.  The  currants 
and  plum-trees  were  in  bloom,  so  you  see  they 
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had  phuity  tho  tirst  hour,  and  this  is  liow  I 
learned  to  avoid  spring  dwindling.  One  s\\  arni, 
accoi-ding  to  the  scales,  lost  10  lbs.,  so  I  rely 
only  on  cellar  wintering  here. 
Canova,  S.  D.,  May  8.         L.  R.  Hillmax. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT  FOR  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

I  sowed  two  pounds  on  the  11th  day  of  July, 
and  saved  2}i  bushels  of  seed.  How  is  that  for 
the  mountains'.'    I  am  well  pleased. 

Ezel,  Ky.,  INIay  J.  G.  Xickeli.. 


Bees arein  the  best  of  condition— very  strong; 
white  clover  promises  to  be  the  best  crop  we 
have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  J.  J.  McCoy. 

Mt.  Erie,  111.,  May  11. 


HOW   THE   BEES  AVINTEKED. 

Bees  wintered  in  fine  shape;  never  saw  them 
in  as  good  condition  so  early  in  the  season. 
Calla.  O.,  May  2.  R.  L.  Templin. 

315  COEONIES  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

I  have  315  colonies  of  bees,  and  they  were 
never  in  better  condition  at  this  time  of  year; 
abundance  of  stores,  strong  in  numbers,  and 
the  finest  prospect  of  white-clover  bloom. 

Owensville,  Ohio,  May  3.  J.  B.  Rapp. 


A  GPvAXU  SEASON. 

I  have  had  a  grand  season.  From  one  colony 
I  have  I'eceived  310  lbs.  of  honey  surplus,  and 
from  another  an  increase  of  nine,  with  over  400 
lbs.  of  honey  besides.  John  S.  Rutter. 

Armidale,  N.  S.  W.,  Apr.  3. 


BEES  BOOAIIXG   TX  TEXXESSEi:. 

Bees  are  booming  here.  I  had  five  good  col- 
onies and  two  weak  ones  last  spring.  I  got  lO'yO 
lbs.  of  good  honey,  and  increased  to  14  colonies. 
1  disposed  of  two  colonies.  This  spring  I  have 
already  had  six  new  swarms,  and  the  bees  are 
strong.    I  lost  none  last  winter. 

James  A.  Lyox. 

Clarksville.  Tenn.,  Mav  11. 


FOJtTY    POUXDS    OF     HOXEY     PER     COLOXY  IX 
SOUTH  CAROLIXA. 

My  bees  -dvo  doing  well.  So  far  they  have 
gathered  about  40  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  each,  to 
date,  chiefly  from  the  poplar  and  blackberry. 
If  the  honey-fiow  continues  three  weeks  longer 
it  will  be  tiie  heaviest  crop  we  have  had  since 
1878.  The  losses  from  winter  and  spring  dwin- 
dling are  about  20  per  cent,  so  far  as  I  have  learn- 
ed, in  this  section.    Few  swarms  yet. 

Falfa,  S.  C.  May  4.  G.  D.  Mims. 


BEES   IN   THE    BEST    OF    SHAPE.     AND  HONT-n' 
IN  SECTIONS  FROM   THE  DANDELION. 

Bees  are  in  the  best  shape  here  this  sprijig 
that  I  ever  saw  them  at  so  early  a  date.  We 
have  31  almost  strong  enough  to  swarm.  They 
worked  so  strong  on  the  dandelion  that  they 
began  to  store  honey  in  the  sections.  They 
were  my  best  Italians.  We  have  hundi'eds  of 
acres  of  the  dandelion  around  here,  as  thick  as 
ever  you  saw  white  clover,  and  the  honey  is  as 
clear  as  white  clover.  David  Lucas. 

Jewett,  O.,  May  1:3. 

[Friend  L..  we  once  had  dandelion  honey 
stored  in  sections;  but  it  was  not  very  good 
honey  after  all.  I  thought  of  it  when  reading 
Dr.  Tinker's  article  about  his  colony  that  was 
made  to  produce  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
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brood.  Ours  was  one  of  that  very  kind.  They 
were  in  one  of  the  ••  long-idea"  hives.  By  feed"^- 
ing  them  up  with  care,  we  might  have  got  them 
almost  up  to  the  swarming-point  befo]-e  the 
apple-blossoms  came  out.  If  we  had  colonies 
strong  enough,  early  enough,  I  think  we  might 
often  get  honey  in  sections,  not  only  from  ap- 
ple-blossoms, but  even  from  dandelions.] 

  A.I.  R. 


AUSTRALIA;  A  GOOD  HOXEY  SEASOX  REPORTED; 
FROM  200  TO  400  LBS.  PER  COLONY; 
FOUL  BROOD  DISAPPEARING. 

The  honey  harvest  of  this  colony  has  been 
good  for  the  present  season,  and  the  average 
gathering  large.  Under  any  thing  like  good 
management  the  extractor  has, given  a  return 
of  200  lbs.  per  hive,  while  odd  colonies  have 
gathered  400  to  500  lbs.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
magnificent  honey  have  gone  to  waste.  The 
wi'iter  has  lately  traveled  for  days  through  for- 
ests of  trees  in  bloom,  and  not  a  bee  to  be  seen. 
My  own  bees  have  been  storing  in  sections  for 
the  past  six  months,  and  are  still  at  it.  This 
order  of  things  will  probably  continue  foi-  an- 
other month  until  wet  weather  shuts  them  in 
for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  spring  approaches 
and  a  fresh  season  begins.  We  have  no  win- 
tering problem  to  contend  with  here.  Box-hive 
men  use  gin  and  ke:'Osene  cases  chiefly  for  hives. 
These  stand  out  generally  in  the  open  air  on  an 
old  bench,  all  the  year  round,  with  possibly  an 
old  rotten  bag  thiwvn  over  the  top  to  keep  the 
weather  off. 

Foul  brood  has  given  but  little  trouble  this 
year;  and,  provided  the  honey  season  were  al- 
ways good,  it  would  be  of  but  little  consequence. 
Very  many  bee-keepers  have  reported  well  of 
formic  acid  as  a  curative  agent:  but  it  needs 
the  confirmation  of  a  longer  trial,  and  under 
other  circumstances  than  that  of  a  good  honey- 
flow.  Leoxard  T.  Chambers. 

Melbourne.  Australia.  Apr.  17. 


BEES  X^OT   WIXTERED  WELL. 

Bees  have  not  ^\  intered  very  well  in  this  lo- 
cality. Several  small  bee-keepers  have  lost  all 
their  bees.  We  had  three  swarms  a  year  ago. 
We  fed  them  in  the  spring  and  increased  to  s('v- 
en,  but  did  not  get  a  very  lai'ge  surplus.  We 
wiiiteic'd  in  the  cellar,  and  have  not  lost  any. 
We  ai'c  feeding  some  this  si)ring  t')  get  them  to 
reai'ing  brood  early.  The  weather  here  has  been 
quite  cold  lati'lv  for  the  season. 

T.  A.  HoosE. 
Mt.  Vision.  Otsego  Co..  N.  Y..  May  10. 


A   HARD   WIXTER   ON  BEES. 

I  wintej-ed  i)3  swarms  out  of  107  put  into  the 
cellar.  I  lost  all  of  my  light  swarms.  The  93 
swarms  are  in  good  slia])e  <\\cei)t  3  weak-  ones. 
I  took  them  out  of  the  ccllai'  the  Kith  ut  this 
month.  It  has  been  a  haixl  winter  foi-  bees 
around  here.  One  man  had  about  150  stands, 
and  lost  over  half  of  them.  Another  14.  lostO: 
another 70.  lost  30:  anotluM'  <>.  lost  all:  another  4. 
lost  3;  anothei-  (iO.  lost  10:  another  10.  lost  7. 
That  is  all  I  have  heaixl  fronu  (^uite  a  number 
more  keep  bees  around  here.  My  c(>]lai'  kept 
44°  from  the  time  I  put  the  bees  in  until  three 
days  before  I  took  them  out.  when  it  was  47°. 
I  got  2538  lbs.  of  honey  last  year  from  47,  spring 
count.  I  increas(>d  to  118.  I  did  better  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  them  around  here.  The  bees 
have  carried  in  honey  for  five  days,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  gather  it  from. 

Dover,  Mich.,  Apr.  27.       A.  N.  Whitlock. 
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With  Replies  from  our  best  Authorities  on  Bees. 


Question  18(3.  I  have  all  the  bees  I  need,  and 
don't  care  to  sell  any.  1,  Sh<dl  I  try  to  prevent 
sivarming  hy  cutting  out  queen-cells  or  some 
other  plan.  orsh(dl  I  let  them  increase  and  then 
double  up  '?  2.  If  the  latter,  shall  I  double  up 
fall  or  spring  / 

As  a  rule,  prevent  swarming:  but  there  may 
be  exceptional  locations. 
New  York.   C.  P.  H.  Elwood. 

Keep   them  in  check  by  returning  after- 
swarms,  and.  if  necessarv.  double  up  in  the  fall. 
Illinois.   N.  W.  C.       "  Mbs.  L.  Harrison. 

I  prefer  to  let  them  increase  and  double  up  in 
early  spring:  but  this  may  not  be  best  in  your 
locality. 

Louisiana.   E.  C.  P.  L.  Viai.lon. 

I  can  not  answer  this  question  without  know- 
ing abotit  your  climate,  honey  resources,  the 
blood  of  your  bees.  etc. 

Michigan.    S.  AY.  James  Heddon. 

1-.  I  should  prefer  to  let  them  increase  and 
double  up.  2.  Double  up  light  and  queenless 
colonies  in  the  fall:  full  ones  just  before  the 
next  honev  season. 

Ohio.    N.  W.  H.  R.  Boardman. 

Double  the  swarms  as  they  come  out,  for  a 
double  swarm  will  stoi'e  much  more  surplus 
honey  than  a  single  one.  If  more  doubling  is 
needed,  do  it  in  the  spring,  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  honey  harvest. 

New  York.   C.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  1  would  prevent  swarming.  2.  If  you  al- 
low increase.' you  can  double  up  both  fall  and 
spring  by  doubling  up  enough  in  the  fall  to 
make  all  strong  for  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
double  to  make^all  strong  for  the  harvest. 

Vermont.   N.  W.  A.  E.  Mani  m. 

Prevent  swarming,  of  course.  You  can  do 
this  by  giving  the  colony  more  room  when  the 
breaking-out  of  queen-cells  would  not  amount 
to  much.  I  prefer  doubling  up  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  honev  season. 

Ohio.    S.  W.  C.  F.  MuTH. 

I  count  it  more  satisfactory  to  let  them 
swarm,  setting  the  swarm  beside  the  mother- 
colony.  When  the  new  queen  begins  to  lay  I 
destroy  the  old  queen,  and  set  her  hive  and  bees 
on  the  mother-hive  for  a  super,  except  that  I 
keep  some  of  the  best  ones  until  fall,  to  replace 
any  that  may  fail. 

California.'  S.  R.  Wilkin. 

If  you  raise  extracted  honey  you  net'd  not 
have  more  ^^^  arms  than  enough  to  make  up  for 
wintei- losses,  if  your  hives  are  large,  and  you 
keep  the  bees  well  supplied  with  empty  comb. 
If  you  raise  comb  honey  w<-  would  advise  the 
returning  of  swarms  4S  hours  after  hiving.  Cut- 
ting out  queen-cells  will  do  no  good. 

Illinois.    N.  W.  Dadant  Son. 

I  should  say.  some  other  plan.  Give  them 
plenty  of  air.  room.  and.  in  extremely  hot 
weather,  shade:  if  this  is  done  before  they  make 
preparations  to  swarm  it  will  frequently  prove 
sufificient.  If  this  does  not  prevent  swarming, 
and  you  do  not  wish  incr(-as(^  let  them  swarm, 
removing  to  a  new  location,  and  give  them  all 


of  their  frames  the  same  day  or  the  next.  Bees 
do  not  alwavs  swarm  when  thev  start  queen- 
cells. 

Wisconsin.   S.  W.  S.  I.  Freeborn. 

1.  A  tough  one.  If  swai'ming  isn't  such  a 
bugbear  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,  I  think  Fd  let 
them  swarm,  and  then  double  up:  but  I'd  koep 
trying  the  other  way  too.  2.  Both.  Double  up 
in  the  fall  any  thing  that  you  fear  will  not  win  - 
ter  well,  and  then  in  spring  unite  the  weakest 
till  you  reduce  the  number  sufficiently. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  C.  Mieeer. 

1.  There  is  no  better  plan  for  keeping  down 
increase  than  to  run  an  apiary  for  extracted 
honey.  You  can  keep  just  the  number  of  bees 
you  want.  But  for  comb  honey  I  would  allow 
a  moderate  inci-ease.  and  double  down  to  the 
number  I  want  in  the  spring.  2.  In  the  spring, 
every  time. 

New  York.   E.  Rambler. 

If  you  have  any  simple  and  practical  plan  of 
preventing  swarming,  follow  it.  and  tell  the  rest 
of  us  how  it  is  done.  Cutr.ing  out  queen-c<'lls  is 
a  very  poor  way.  Double  up  in  the  fall  until 
your  colonies  are  all  good  ones.  If  you  still 
iiave  more  than  you  want,  unite  them  late  in 
the  spring. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  J.  A.  Green. 

This  is  a  sticker.  We  are  in  youi-  boat.  We 
cut  out  queen-cells,  but  depend  more  on  caging 
queens.  We  make  all  of  our  swarms  by  divi- 
sion: after  this,  when  we  get  more  bees  than  we 
want,  we  kill  off  the  overplus  in  the  fall,  and 
keep  the  combs  over  to  use  the  next  year.  If  I 
had  anv  doubling  up  to  do  I  would  do  it  in  the 
fall. 

Wisconsin.    S.  W.  E.  France. 

I  should  say.  let  them  swarm.  I  would  have 
the  queen's  wing  clipped,  and  catch  and  kill 
her  unless  I  had  use  for  her.  Of  course,  the 
swarm  will  go  back:  but  before  they  do  this  I 
would  open  the  hive  and  destroy  ^urcJy.  or  re- 
move, all  but  the  best  queen-cell.  Put  on  sec- 
tions at  once,  and  the  swarming  will  be  cured, 
the  harvest  large,  and  all  colonies  requeened. 

Michigan.    C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Try  •"some  other  plan."  I  raise  extracted 
honey  mostly,  and  my  plan  is  to  let  the  bees 
swarm,  and  hive  them  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand,  giving  them  fiv(-  or  six  empty  combs,  or 
frames  with  wired  foundation,  and  two  or  three 
combs  of  brood  from  the  old  hive,  after  having 
made  sure  that  all  queen-cells  have  been  re- 
moved: the  remaining  combs  to  be  given  to 
other  colonies,  or  placed  in  a  super,  after  queen- 
cells  have  been  removed.  2.  Doubling  up  in  the 
spi'ing  has  b(Mui  a  failure  with  mc 

Ohio.    N.  W.  A.  B.  Mason. 

1.  Yes.  try  it— and  the  other  plans  too.  If  you 
have  a  locality  that  stimulates  excessive  swarm- 
ing you  will  not  succeed:  but  by  ascertaining 
the  facts  yourself  you  will  feel  enotigh  better 
satisfied  to  pay  expenses.  2.  When  you  get 
ready  to  balance  off  increa>e  by  uniting,  do  it 
both  fall  and  spring.  That  is  to  say.  do  most  of 
the  work  in  the  fall:  but  leave  yourself  with 
colonies  enough  so  that  a  considerable  further 
reduction  of  weak  and  queenless  stocks  can  be 
made  in  spi'ing. 

Ohio.    N.  W.  E.  E.  Hasty. 


[The  general  testimony  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  preventing  swarms  as  far  as  you  can:  then 
doubling  up  in  the  fall  as  far  as  seems  advis- 
able, and  still  further  doubling  up  in  the  spring 
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when  circumstances  render  it  advisable.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dadant  &  Son  say  that 
•'cutting  out  queen-cells  will  do  no  good;  "  and 
J.  A.  Green  indorses  their  view  by  saying,  "Cutr 
ting  out  queen-ceils  is  a  very  poor  way."  There 
is  one  other  way  of  reducing  the  number  of 
your  colonies  when  you  have  more  than  you 
want.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  Dr.  Miller 
did  not  touch  on  it.  He  can  not  claim,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  inventor  of  the  idea,  for  it  is 
very  old.  It  is  very  simple  and  easy.  It  is, 
briefly,  letting  them  starve  during  winter. 
Some  think  it  is  better  to  let  them  starve  in  the 
cellar  than  outdoors.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
little  more  trouble,  but  it  might  have  its  ad- 
vantages.] A.  I.  R. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOE  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


TOOLS  FOR   MARKET- GARDENING. 

The  incident  mentioned  in  the  Home  Papers 
of  this  issue  has  suggested  that  our  trouble  in 
regard  to  tools  may  be  somewhat  obviated  by 
a  better  system.  We  have  now  about  20  acres 
devoted  to  market-gardening,  and  the  weather 
and  other  circumstances  often  render  it  impor- 
tant to  drop  one  job  and  take  up  another  very 
suddenly.  Every  little  while  an  ax  or  a  spade 
or  a  hoe  is  wanted  badly.  We  have  a  regular 
tool-house,  such  as  Terry  planned:  but  it  is  a 
great  nuisance  to  carry  the  tools  back  to  the 
tool-house  every  time  we  are  done  using  them. 
Last  Saturday  we  were  making  some  improve- 
ments in  our  swamp  garden,  and  a  lot  of  men 
and  boys  were  at  work  there  with  at  least  a 
dozen  dififei'ent  tools.  No\\',  during  weather 
such  as  we  were  having  then,  there  is  no  need 
at  all  of  bringing  the  tools  home  at  night:  in 
fact,  we  did  not  want  them  returned  to  the  tool- 
house  until  the  job  was  finished.  But  the  boys 
and  other  hands  annoyed  me  constantly  by 
bringing  home  the  tools  nights.  The  result  was, 
the  next  morning  several  men  would  go  up  to 
the  swamp,  without  sufficient  tools  to  work 
with.  Then  some  one  would  r-emember  that  a 
lot  of  tools  were  used  in  setting  out  basswood- 
trees  down  by  the  carp-pond,  and  so  he  started 
out,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  after  them.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  these  tools  had  also  been 
carried  up:  and  as  it  was  a  new  hand  that  did 
it.  he  put  them  in  a  new  place.  Then  a  gener- 
al hunt  ensued.  Wliile  "  a  place  for  every  thing 
and  every  thing  in  its  place  "is  an  excellent 
motto  generally,  if  carried  out  literally  it  fre- 
quently makes  a  lot  of  trouble.  If  1  am  on 
hand  when  they  stop  work  I  can  decide  wheth- 
■ei"  the  tools  are  to  be  left  where  they  are  until 
morning,  or  carried  to  the  tool -house.  Now,  if 
we  have  this  kind  of  trouble  with  hoes,  spades, 
and  shovels,  it  is  a  worse  trouble  still  when  it 
come>*  to  wheelbarrows,  plows,  harrows,  and 
cultivators.  You  may  say  that  each  workman 
should  have  his  own  tools,  and  make  it  his  bus- 
iness to  take  care  of  them.  Well,  pven  this 
makes  trouble  if  you  undertake  to  follow  it  lit- 
erally. Very  few  workmen  will  take  care  of  a 
tool,  or  keep  it  in  order,  unless  he  owns  it.  We 
have  a  few  men  who  have  tried  owning  their 
tools  :  but  this  very  thing  very  often  makes 
trouble.  This  workman  can  not  always  work 
with  one  tool,  therefore  he  must  put  away  ev- 
ery tool  H,s  soon  as  he  changes  to  some  other 
one,  or  somebody  will  get  hofd  of  it.  If  a  spade 
happens  to  be  Wiinted  for  use  a  few  minutes, 
and  one  is  seen  standing  up  by  the  fence,  it 
t^eems  rather  hard  to  think  it  can  not  be  used 
because  it  is  the  propei  ty  of  .Mr.  so  and  so.  Pe- 
ter Henderson  says  that,  with  their  high -press- 


ure gardening,  with  soil  manured  up  to  its 
highest  notch,  it  needs  pretty  nearly  a  man  to 
the  acre  during  the  busy  season.  Well,  to  pro- 
vide :30  men  with  suitable  tools  at  every  step 
and  every  stage  is  quite  a  complicated  prob- 
lem. We  can  not  afford  to  have  experienced 
men  traveling  here  and  there  after  tools:  neith- 
er can  we  afford  to  have  twice  as  many  tools  as 
are  really  needed,  just  to  save  this  traveling. 

Another  thing  about  traveling  around  after 
tools  is,  that  thoughtless  hands  will  walk  over 
the  ground  when  it  is  too  wet  to  be  stepped  on, 
and  thus  do  considerable  injury.  A  good  many 
boys  (and  some  menj,  in  going  for  a  tool  will 
step  on  valuable  plants,  and  do  them  injury. 
One  of  my  greatest  trials  is  to  educate  our  boys 
so  that  t'hey  will  not  tramp  on  one  kind  of  veg- 
etables while  they  are  gathering  or  caring  for 
another  kind.  You  may  say  you  would  start 
such  boys  for  home  in  double-quick  time.  Hold 
on,  my  friend.  Suppose  this  boy  has  a  widow- 
ed mother,  and  the  only  opening  to  keep  her 
from  suffering  and  want  is  through  this  boy's 
labor  and  skill.  In  that  case,  would  you  not 
take  time  and  pains  to  teach  him  ?  To  be  sure, 
you  would.  Besides,  the  boy  who  steps  on 
every  thing  before  him  and  behind  him  the  first 
week  he  comes  to  work  will  soon  be  a  valuable 
hand  if  you  teach  him  kindly;  and  as  years 
pass  on,  if  you  and  he  hang  together  he  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  export,  finished  nie- 
ehanics  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  present  Home 
Paper.  I  have  seen  it  done  several  times,  right 
under  my  ovvn  eyes;  and  the  sight  of  such  a 
boy,  or  man,  if  you  choose,  trained  to  work 
with  care  and  accuracy,  and  to  be  master  of  his 
calling,  is  worth  more  to  me  than  to  look  on 
the  most  splendid  crops,  or  to  see  the  cash 
handed  over  from  a  willing  purchaser.  Well, 
then,  what  about  the  tools?  I  will  get  to  that 
presently.  Perhaps  no  other  one  thing  is  so 
often  called  for  all  over  the  grounds  as  cheap 
market-baskets — peck  and  half-bushel.  The 
men  are  out  in  the  field  somev^iiere.  and  there 
is  a  sudden  call  for  spinach.  If  they  had  a  bas- 
ket I  could  call  their  attention  witli  a  whistle, 
and  then  tell  them  to  send  up  a  bushel  of  spin- 
ach by  one  of  the  boys  at  woi'k  with  them. 
Again,  when  they  are  coming  up  to  dinner  they 
could  bring  a  basket  of  onions  or  rhubarb  just 
as  well  as  not,  if  baskets  were  in  readiness:  and 
they  are  so  constantly  needed,  that,  during  the 
summer  season,  we  keep  baskets  scattered  all 
through  the  grounds.  A  boy  takes  as  many  as 
he  can  cai-ry,  and  scatters  them  around.  It  is 
true,  the  sun  and  I'ain  spoil  them  somewhat: 
but  they  cost  only  three  oi-  four  cents,  so  the 
basket  is  worth  less  than  the  time  of  going  to 
the  market- house  for  one.*  It  is  a  great  deal 
the  same  way  with  a  hoe.  A  man  finishes  a 
job  pi'etty  near  to  dinner  time.  If  he  had  a  hoe 
lie  could  put  in  the  time  profitably  in  a  good 
many  places:  but  the  hoes  are  away  off  in  the 
"tool-house:  therefore  we  have  cheap  hoes,  or 
hoes  partly  worn  out,  hung  on  the  fence  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  these  are  there  all  summer; 
and  the  same  way  with  spades.  And  we  have 
some  old  manure-forks  put  around  in  different 
l)laces,  to  be  used  on  a  pinch  for  short  jobs. 
Some  good  workmen  object  to  these  partly 
used-up  tools,  I  know.  But  we  scatter  them 
albout  so  they  often  do  excellent  service  in  an 
emergency.  I  remember  one  man  stood  still  for 
quite  a  while  because  he  hadn't  a  suitable  tool 
for  shaking  up  the  manure  in  a  hot-bed.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  a  four-tined  manure-fork 
with  one  of  the  tines  broken  out.    I  told  him 


*Evt'iv  little  Avhile  some  well-meaning-  new  boy 
makes  Vnisclnef  l)y  fiatliei'ing-  up  all  the  baskets 
(without  orders)  and  caiiyiiig-  tliem  to  tiie  market- 
house. 
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he  could  go  on  witli  that  until.  I  could  send  him 
a  better  one.  He  either  refused  to  use  i,t,  or 
took  it  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Now,  even  if  he 
could  not  have  made  veiy  good  time  he  could 
have  made  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  time 
that  he  could  with  a  good  fork,  and  this  would 
have  been  better  than  standing  still.  On  an- 
other occasion,  some  more  sand  was  needed 
over  our  sweet-potato  plants.  After  he  had 
wasted  some  time  in  hunting  for  a  shovel,  I 
showed  him  a  scoop  in  plain  sight.  He  object- 
ed to  using  it,  because  it  was  slightly  split  in 
the  middle.  Now,  this  scoop  would  have  han- 
dled sand  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  as  a  per- 
fect one.  You  may  say  that  you  would  have 
started  such  a  man  in  double-quick  time.  All 
right,  if  he  refused  to  be  corrected  in  his  notions 
about  tools;  but  as  the  man  in  question  was 
one  of  our  most  expert  gardeners,  1  decided  to 
let  it  pass  and  talk  with  him  about  it  some 
time  when  we  felt  pleasant.  You  see  from  the 
above  that  I  recommend,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, leaving  tools,  spades,  hoes,  and  forks,  out- 
doors—a practice  that  has  been  strongly  con- 
demned by  our  agricultural  writers.  Well,  I 
have  just  been  thinking  that  we  might  have 
a  compromise — have  some  little  tool -houses  or 
tool-boxes,  if  you  choose,  just  large  enough  to 
shelter  a  hoe,  spade,  shovel,  etc.  While  these 
tools  are  sheltered  from  the  weather  they 
should  be  so  arranged  that  one  can  see  quite  a 
distance-off  what  tools  are  in  their  places  in  the 
tool-box.  These  tool-boxes  should  be  located 
over  the  grounds  where  there  is  much  travel. 
One  good  point  for  us  will  be  at  the  bridge  near 
the  carp-pond;  two  others  will  be  at  the  wind- 
mills, for  this  is  where  the  men  go  to  get  a 
drink.  Trowels  for  taking  up  strawberry- 
plants  should  also  be  near  these  tool-houses. 
How  often  I  have  felt  that  I  would  give  a  nick- 
el for  a  trowel,  rather  than  to  send  a  boy  after 
one,  with  the  chance  of  having  him  come  back 
and  inform  me  that  it  was  not  there!  Then  all 
hands  should  cooperate  in  storing  the  tools  in 
the  nearest  tool -box  that  happens  to  have  a 
vacant  place  for  said  tool.  Each  tool  should 
have  a  nice  convenient  place  to  hang  it  up,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  throwing  it 
down  or  standing  it  on  end  because  somebody 
was  tired.  Then  over  its  appropriate  hanging- 
place  should  be  the  name  of  the  tool.  I  think  I 
would  have  some  sort  of  old  ax  in  every  tool- 
box, and  a  cheap  hammer  and  a  few  nails.  A 
five-cent  hammer  will  often  do  a  great  amount 
of  good.  Yes,  we  want  some  wrenches  too. 
How  often  have  our  men  gone  clear  to  the  fac- 
tory for  a  wrench,  and,  may  be,  because  they 
were  in  a  hurry  they  got  one  out  of  the  machine- 
shop  I  Then  the  machinists  would  finally  com- 
plain that  a  certain  convenient  wrench  was 
gone,  and  hadn't  been  seen  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Now,  these  troubles  about  tools  are  not 
alone  confined  to  our  establishment.  I  have 
seen  farmers,  right  during  the  rush  of  work,  let 
one  of  their  most  valuable  men  waste  more 
time  in  a  single  day  than  a  good  tool  would  cost, 
just  for  the  lack  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
indicate.  Now,  my  good  friend,  the  next  time 
you  make  us  a  visit,  you  look  out  for  our  little 
tool -houses.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  many  tools  instead  of  too  few.  But  a  much 
smaller  number  can  be  made  to  answer,  with- 
out question,  if  there  is  some  systematic  plan- 
ning instituted,  such  as  I  have  tried  to  figure 
out  in  the  above.  Oh,  yes!  about  having  a 
man  to  the  acre,  where  one  has  a  market-gar- 
den of  one  or  twenty  acres.  We  have  never  yet 
used  a  fourth  of  that  amount  of  help — that  is, 
right  along.  But  we  have  not  yet  got  five  acres 
of  our  twenty  up  to  Peter  Henderson's  standard 
of  fertility.  With  an  acre  underdrained,  ma- 
nured, and  worked  up  fine  and  soft,  dow^n  to  a 


good  depth  (and  all  up  to  the  highest  notch),  I 
do  believe  we  can  profitably  keep  one  man  busy 
on  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
months.  And  when  we  are  raising  plants  for 
sale  we  want  two  or  three  boys  besides  the  one 
man. 


xMULCH  FOR   STKAWBEKRIES  DURING  FRUITING 
TIME. 

I  have  just  removed  the  outer  packing  of 
planer  shavings  from  bee-hives,  and  expect  to 
use  it  in  mulching  strawberries.  I  have  never 
heard  this  material  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  it? 

Dayton,  111.,  May  23.  J.  A.  Green. 

[Friend  G.,  planer  shavings  have  been  used  a 
good  deal  for  the  purposes  you  mention;  but  it 
is  not  generally  considered  satisfactory.  It 
keeps  the  fruit  clean  very  well,  and  mulches 
the  ground  so  as  to  be  of  considerable  protec- 
tion during  a  drouth;  but  the  shavings  are  a 
long  time  in  rotting,  and  thus  cumber  the 
ground  with  useless  trash.  They  also  after- 
ward, when  worked  into  the  soil,  make  it  dry 
out  worse  during  a  drouth  than  if  they  were 
not  present;  and  when  they  decay,  a  kind  of 
fi^igoid  or  toadstool  growth  frequently  infests 
them  that  is  not  conducive  to  healthy  vegeta- 
tion. We  are  using  manure  now  where  they 
were  used  for  bedding  under  the  horses.  Where 
they  are  more  than  half  horse  manure  they  do 
much  better.  But  there  is  no  mulch  that  I 
know  of  for  the  st7myberries  like  straiv.  Straw 
rots  quickly,  and  seems  to  furnish  a  valuable 
vegetable  constituent  for  the  soil.  If  w'e  could 
have  cut  straw  mixed  in  with  horse  manure, 
without  any  grass  or  weed  seeds  in  it,  we  should 
have  the  ideal  mulch.  Sawdust  as  a  mulch 
has,  of  course,  many  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  planer  shavings;  but  being  finer  it  is 
not  so  much  of  an  objection.  Hard-wood  saw- 
dust or  planer  shavings  are  less  objectionable 
than  pine,  for  they  will  rot  in  time,  and  form 
rotten  wood;  and  we  all  know  that  rotten  wood 
is  a  very  good  fertilizer.  Pine,  however,  is  a 
very  long  while  in  rotting;  and  even  when  it 
does  rot,  the  rotten  pine  sawdust  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  such  value  as  that  which  comes 
from  hard  wood.]  A.  I.  R. 


Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.— Heb.  12:3. 

We  have  a  good  many  nice  workmen,  skilled 
mechanics,  and  I'eally  intelligent  artists,  in  our 
working  force  here  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey- 
bees. At  the  head  of  almost  every  department 
you  will  find  a  skillful  artisan— not  only  men, 
but  women  too,  who  may  be  intrusted  with 
complicated  pieces  of  work  that  require  great 
care  and  painstaking.  Every  little  while  we 
have  expensive  men  sent  here  from  a  distance 
to  superintend  the  construction  and  putting  up 
of  complicated  machinery.  I  like  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  these  men,  and  find  out  all  I  can 
about  them.  A  good  many  times  I  ascertain 
what  pay  they  get.  The  man  who  put  up  our 
electric-light  plant  was  hardly  a  man  grown. 
He  seemed  to  be.  in  fact,  a  mere  boy;  but  yet 
he  was  fully  equal  to  the  responsible  place  in 
which  he  had  been  put.  He  was  pleasant, 
quiet,  and  good-natured,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  decided,  and  insisted  on  every  step  being 
made  just  right.  Within  the  past  few  days  we 
have  been  locating  hydrants  out  on  the  grounds, 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  away,  at  the  different 
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cornfii-s  of  our  factory.  Any  one  of  these  hy- 
drants will  throw  two  streams  of  watei-.  equal 
in  capacity  to  that  of  an  ordinary  lire-engine. 
The  insurance  companies  recommended  tliese 
as  a  means  of  controlling  a  tire  if  it  should  get 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sprinklers.  They 
also  protect  our  himber-yards,  various  out- 
buildings, the  freight  and  passenger  depot  be- 
longing to  the  I'ailroad.  and  the  storehouse  and 
lumber-yard  belonging  to  a  neighbor.  Aside 
fi'om  the  head  of  water  fui-nished  by  the  wind- 
mill tank  on  the  hill,  a  powerful  fire-engine,  or 
steam-pump,  is  located  near  our  boilers,  with  a 
head  of  steam  constantly  on.  These  four  hy- 
drants I  have  mentioned  are  inside  of  a  little 
hydrant-house.  This  house  keeps  the  hose  se- 
cure from  the  weather,  and  ready  to  use  at  a 
moment's  notice.  This  great  steam -pump  has 
what  is  called  an  automatic  governor.  This 
governor  is  so  wonderful  in  its  arrangement 
tliat  it  starts  the  steam-pump  the  minute  one 
of  the  hydrants  is  opened:  that  is.  the  system 
of  iron  pipes  connected  with  the  hydrant's  and 
sprinklers  carries  a  head  of  water  amounting 
to  20  or  25  pounds  of  pressure.  This  comes 
from  the  elevated  tanks.  But  just  as  soon  as 
an  opening  is  made  from  any  of  the  hydrants  or 
sprinklers  so  as  to  let  the  water  begin  to  flow, 
this  governor  turns  on  steam  until  the  water  is 
propelled  with  a  pressure  of  90  or  perhaps  100 
pounds.  Stranger  still,  just  as  soon  as  a  hy- 
drant is  closed,  the  automatic  governor  shuts 
off  the  steam.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  keep 
a  man  at  the  steam-pump  to  handle  the  throt- 
tle-valve, the  automatic  governor  does  it  better 
than  any  living  man  possibly  could. 

Well,  when  we  talked  about  putting  up  this 
pump  and  this  line  of  cast-iron  piping  to  go  to 
the  four  hydrants,  we  talked  about  getting  an 
expert  to  "come  from  the  factory  and  set  it  up. 
The  general  foreman  of  our  works,  however, 
suggested  that  our  own  men  could  do  the  work 
just  as  well  as,  and  a  good  deal  cheaper  than, 
any  of  the  city  folks.  While  it  was  being  done, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  oft'  our  waterworks,  and 
leave  our  whole  ])]ant.  even  when  running  full 
blast,  entii-ely  out  of  fire  protection:  and  this, 
too,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  drouth,  when 
terrible  tires  were  reported  through  the  papers 
daily.  I  explained  to  our  people,  at  the  noon 
service,  what  we  ^^■ere  going  to  do.  and  asked 
th<^  cooperation  of  them  all:  and  I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  to  s(m^  how  nicely  each  skillful 
mechanic  has  done  his  part  in  all  this  appoint- 
(^d  work.  We  liave  had  no  liitches.  dra^^■backs. 
noj'  expcMisive  blunders:  and  when  the  water 
was  turned  on  to  test  the  accui'acy  of  the  joints, 
the  whole  system  \\  as  found  to  be  almost  per- 
fect. Oui'  men  and  boys  knew  the  responsibili- 
ties that  rested  on  them,  and  they  bent  their 
whole  energies  to  the  work.  I  have  told  you 
before  liow  I  admii'e  and  love  skillful  ^^■orklnen. 
Now.  skill  and  ability  come  only  by  patient, 
faithful  perse\ ('i'ancM>  and  hard  work.  If  you 
wisli  to  command  aood  pay.  you  must  work 
liard  for  your  reputation.  There  certainly  /.s 
"no  excellence  ■■  in  any  departm(>nt  of  work. 
■■  N\itli(iiii  great  lal)or."'  One  who  strives  for 
suiM^'ior  u  agi's  nmst,  b(Mid  his  whole  energies 
untiringly  to  the  work'  in  (pu'stion.  lie  must 
study  (luiing  workini?  houi's  and  outside  of 
working  hours  to  oNci  t-ome  the  ol)stacles  in  his 
line  of  work:  to  make  short  cuts  wIumi  tlun'  can 
be  made:  to  l()ol<  ahead  and  see  what  is  com- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  know  what  is  going 
on  ajound  him.  Mis  mind  musn  be  on  his  irork. 
H<'  must  undergo  //^^•^?.s7^■y^s•  more  or  less.  He 
must  woi'k-  w  lien  lie  does  not  feel  like  it.  and  he 
must  forego  many  pleasures  that  people  around 
liim  seem  to  enjoy  I'ight  along.  He  must  be 
yclt-s(tci'ifichl(j. 

P<M  iiaps  you  may  be  ready  to  inquire  what 


this  has  to  do  with  our  text.  Well,  it  comes 
right  in  here,  dear  reader.  Just  in  precisely 
the  same  way  it  takes  hard,  persistent,  ener- 
getic work  to  become  a  tine  mechanic,  so  it 
takes  hard,  persistent  daily  toil  to  become  a 
skillful  worker  for  Chi-ist  'Jesus.    That  word 

finisher "  in  our  t(\xt  occurred  to  me  when  I 
was  talking  to  oui'  people  at  the  noon  service. 
The  fltiisher  of  a  piece  of  work  or  machinery  is 
the  most  important  man,  generally  speaking, 
on  the  job;  and  Jesus  is  to  be  both  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith.  After  we  have  done  all 
we  can  to  become  faithful  workers  in  his  vine- 
yard, he  himself  of  his  o^^■n  loving  spirit  is  to 
put  on  the  finishing  touches. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  last  thing  in  our 
text.  Faith — what  is  it?  Within  a  few  daj^s 
two  incidents  have  given  me  a  glimpse  of  what 
faith  really  is.  The  glimpse  comes  from  two 
different  sides.  The  first  glimp.se  came  in  this 
way:  A  man  vrhom  I  esteem  very  much  has- 
been  for  years  leaning  toward  ske]Jticism.  I 
have  thought,  as  I  looked  at  him,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  queer  things  of  this  world  that  he 
should  be  a  skeptic.  He  has  had  excellent  re- 
ligious training,  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I 
believe,  are  professing  Christians.  Why  should 
he  stand  off  to  one  side?  Well,  during  the 
meetings  of  last  winter,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
along  in  the  spring,  this  friend  seemed  to  be 
slowly  changing.  A  sermon  from  our  good 
])astor  (who  gave  us  the  one  in  our  last  issue) 
had  very  much  to  do  with  it.  Then  he  began 
going  to  our  Endeavor  Society  meetings,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  work  at  once  commend(^d  itself 
to  him.  He  is  a  good  mechanic  himself,  and 
the  glimpse  he  got  of  young  people  aiding  and 
encouraging  each  other  in  this  work  of  perfect- 
ing Clivistidn  character  appealed  to  his  heart 
in  a  way  that  he  could  not  long  resist.  He  did 
not  tell  me  this,  but  I  think  I  am  pretty  nearly 
light  about  it.  nevertheless.  Well,  a  few  days 
ago  he  stopped  me  as  I  was  passing,  and  made 
a  remark  something  like  this: 

'■Mr.  Root:  I  owe  you  an  apology. 

As  I  looked  into  his  bright  face,  full  of  faith 
in  his  new-found  Savior.  I  replied  smilingly, 

Why.  friend  ,  if  you  really  do  owe  an  apol- 
ogy, I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell  what  it  is  for." 

"Mr.  Root.  I  knew  you  couldiTt.  for  I  want  to 
apologize  for  what  I  have  been  tJiiiikhaj  for  so 
many  years  past,  rather  than  for  any  thing  I 
have  .vrn'f?  or  drnie.  I  want  to  apologize  to  you 
for  not  having  understood  you  until  lately.  I 
used  to  think  that  you  were  not  what  you  pro- 
fessed to  be."' 

Some  of  you  may  smile  at  this.  The  letters 
that  have  recently  been  in  Gleaxtxgs  indicate 
that  some  others  besides  those  who  see  me  day 
by  day  hold  the  same  opinion.  Who  is  at  fault? 
Well.  I  think  it  will  be  a  pretty  safe  thing  to 
say  tliat  1  am  myself  more  or  l<^ss  at  fault. 
Diiring  these  years  tliat  ha\<'  i)assed.  I  may 
have  learned  something  in  the  ^\  ay  of  being  a 
good  workman  in  the  vine>ard  of  the  Lord. 
But  there  are  many  sad  defects  that  maraud 
greatly  hinder  the  success  of  much  of  my  work, 
r^ord.  h(dpl  My  young  friend  (young  in  Christ 
Jesus)  went  on  to  say: 

For  a  long  time  I  tried  to  make  myself  be- 
lieve that  \ou  wei'e  not  sincere:  ov.  to  s|)eak 
right  out  plain.  I  thought  you  were  more  or  less 
a  hypocrite:  but  I  want  to  say  1  think  differ- 
ently now.  I  believe  I  understand  you.  and  I 
am  sure  .\()U  are  working  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manily.  Please  forgi \-e  m(\  in  tluit  I  have  not 
until  latel\-  given  you  the  ci'eflit  you  deserve." 

I  do  not  ivmemlH'r  ju-t  w  hat  J  replied,  but  I 
thought  something  as  follows:  "Why.  my  good 
friend,  it  is  the  spliit  of  Christ  Jesus  that  gives 
you  this  chai  iiy  and  this  broad  love  for  every 
thing  and  everyliody.   Vou  have  faith  in  others 
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around  you  as  well  as  in  niy  poor  self,  tor  you 
have  now  in  your  heart  that  virtue  that'  hopeth 
all  things."  -believeth  all  things,"  and  'thinketh 
no  evil."  "" 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  a  sure  evidence 
of  the  new  birth,  it  is  this  very  quality  of  see- 
ing good  in  everybody,  and  of  "having  faith  in 
humanity,  as  well  as  faith  in  God.  Now.  this 
new  faitli  shows  itself  in  this  bi-other's  face.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  look  at  him  since  he  has 
become  a  Christian.  Oh  that  this  great  faith 
might  last— might  endure  and  grow,  not  only 
in  the  hearts  of  the  new  converts,  but  with 
those  of  us  who  have  been  long  in  Christ's  ser- 
vicel  I  tried  to  tell  our  friend  that  he  must 
look  out  foi-  sliocks  to  this  bright  faith.  I  told 
him  he  ^^'ou]d  tind  inconsistencies  here  and 
there  in  the  lives  of  the  best  of  Christians,  espe- 
cially if  he  were  on  the  watch  for  them.  Just 
now.  and  perhaps  for  some  little  time  to  come, 
it  will  be  an  casij  matter  to  liave  faith:  but 
sooner  or  later  the  temptiM-  will  take  him  un- 
awares, and  persuade  him  that  mankind  are 
not  what  they  profess  to  be.  Now  .  while  we 
enjoin  him  and  others  in  like  cii  cum^tances  to 
have  faith,  and  to  hold  on  to  xhr  virtue  that 
thinketh  no  evil,  let  us  also  be  careful  that  we 
give  him  (or  themt  no  needless  grounds  for  los- 
ing faith.  Let  us  remember,  when  we  meet 
with  such  in  ou]'  tasks,  that  they  are  new-born 
children,  and  that  they  should  be  remembered 
with  care.  It  is  true,  their  faith  should  be  of 
the  kind  that  is  able  to  endure  severe  trials. 
David  says.  "Great  peace  have  they  which  love 
thy  law.  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.""  Few 
of  us.  however,  have  come  to  the  i^oint  of  hav- 
ing a  faith  so  bright  and  clear  that  it  shall  be 
€ntireJij  above  the  shocks  of  this  world"s  trials. 
A  careful  workman  should  be  careful  abotit 
<)iving  oft'ense.  and  also  about  ta'kinii  offense. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I  could  stand  almost 
any  thing,  and  take  it  cool  and  smilingly.  At 
other  times  I  become  demoralized  and  upset  at 
the  merest  trifles:  and  all  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  years  that  are  past  does  not  seem  to 
help  me  very  mtich  in  being  that  ■"linished"" 
woi'kman  that  I  might  be  and  ought  to  be. 
Paul  says  to  Timothy.  •■  Study  to  show  thyself 
approved  unto  God.  a  'roriniKDi  that  uee'deth 
not  to  be  ashamed."  But.  oh  how  far  I  am 
from  that  mark:  If  I  do  well  for  a  little  while. 
I  am  apt  to  become  proud  of  my  skill— my  skill 
in  being  a  good  Christian.  I  mean.  Then  I  be- 
come overbearing,  and  then  straightway  I  am 
•"ashamed""— ashamed  that  I  am  such  a  poor 
7)  ?  n  ( (/  ?  n  H/  ^^■  o  r k  m  a  n . 

The  above  incident  gives  us  an  idea  of  what 
faith  is.  how  it  comes,  and  that  it  is  at  least 
largely  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit 
in  the  human  heart.  ^ly  second  incident  shows 
us  the  result  of  the  lacT:  of  faith:  and  it  tells  us. 
too.  of  the  way  whereby  one  loses  faith.  Per- 
haps I  should  ask  pardon  of  some  of  my  readers 
for  again  having  any  thing  to  say  in  regard  to 
millionaires.  Mind  you.  I  have  never,  by  any 
means,  claimed  that  aU  millionaires  are  good 
men— only  that  a  man  miglit  have  control  of 
<;'onsidei able  wealth,  and  stiU  be  a  good  man. 
Well,  a  friend  of  mine  was  speaking  liitterly  in 
regard  to  capital  and  capitalists.  I  suggested 
to  him.  by  way  of  a  mild  defense,  that  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  ottr  country,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  ahnost  a  millionaire, 
])roposing  to  let  the  matter  drop  there.  To  my 
U'^tonishment.  however,  he  liegan  criticising 
Washington  severely.  The  things  he  brought 
up  against  him  may  be  true:  bat  it  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  pain  n nd  sadness  that  I  did  not  get 
over  for  some  time  afterward.  Of  course, 
Washington  was  human,  like  the  rest  of  us:  or. 
perhaps  I  should  say.  mucli  like  the  rest  of  us: 
but  is  it  wise  oi-  well,  or  can  any  good  come  at 


this  late  day.  from  bringing  up  his  weaknesses 
and  his  imperfections?  He  who  was  "tirst  in 
war.  first  in  peace,  and  tirst  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen"" — can  we  not  afford  to  let  a  broad 
charity  cover  what  defects  there  may  have 
been  in  the  past?  And  is  it  wise  or  well" to  tell 
our  children  that  the  boy  who  said.  "I  can  not 
tell  a  lie.  father,"'  had  many  bad  and  disagree- 
able traits,  even  if  he  did  not  tell  lies?  God 
forbid.  May  the  name  of  Washington  never  be 
less  reverenced  and  respected  than  it  is  now: 
and  may  we  realize  that,  to  spoil  the  faith  that 
the  present  generation  associates  with  the  very 
name  of  Washington,  \\ould  be  a  misfortune 
and  a  c«?o?/u"f!/ to  the  children  of  the  present 
day.  Talking  about  the  defects  or  weak  points 
of  any  human  being  is  dangerous  business,  and 
especially  is  it  dangerous  to  drag  down  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  respected  and 
revered  for  ages.  Now  then,  when  we  lose 
faith  in  our  )i€i<j]ihnrs.  faith  in  our  teachers,  in 
our  roUciie  pri>;^'i:ss,,rs.  in  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  the  hearl'<  dt  our  govei  nmcnt.  we  are  on 
the  straight  road  to  losing  f<iit]i  in  Gnd :  and 
not  a  few  times  have  I  heard  those  who  tind  so 
much  fault  with  men  in  office  and  those  in 
power,  wind  up  with  irreverent  slttrs  toward  the 
great  Father  of  mankind,  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  growing  faith,  coupled  with  hope,  is 
a  bright  thing  to  look  upon:  but  a  waning 
faith,  with  hope  gone,  is  a  terrible  thing  to  con- 
template. 

Now  about  being  a  careful  and  skillful  work- 
man. Let  me  here  illustrate.  Just  as  we  were 
laying  the  iron  pipes  for  the  last  of  the  four 
hydrants,  as  it  went  over  on  to  the  railroad 
ground  the  railroad  company  kindly  offered  to 
do  the  digging  with  their  own  men  where  it 
came  ou  their  territory,  as  this  hydrant  wotild 
be  of  great  advantage  hj  tlieni  in  the  matter  of 
hre.  A  gang  of  worlcnien  accordingly  came  to 
work  one  morning  a  little  unexpectedly.  I  set 
some  stakes,  and  sho\^■ed  them  where  to  dig.  but 
they  lacked  tools  to  work  M"ith  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. One  more  spade  was  needed.  I  told 
one  of  otir  men  to  go  to  the  gardener,  who  was 
at  work  a  little  way  off.  and  get  a  spade  of  him. 
I  had  noticed,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  that  he 
had  a  spadiug-fork  and  a  spade  also.  Had 
there  been  mon^  time,  perhaps  I  might  have 
made  some  explanation:  but  a  lot  of  men  were 
waiting  to  be  set  at  work.  Some  little  time  aft- 
erward I  asked  where  the  spade  was  he  went 
for.  He  said  the  gardener  refused  to  let  him 
have  it.  Now.  the  gardener  is  a  skillful  me- 
chanic. He  will  handle  a  spade  a  little  bett'j'r.  to 
my  notion,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  on  the 
grounds.  Not  only  that.  h(^  is  a  Christum,  and. 
of  course,  a  man  with  no  bad  habits.  ]Sot with- 
standing, he  has  some  peculiarities  that  are 
sometimes  quite  annoying.  As  his  eye  may 
meet  these  pages.  I  do  not  wish  to  tind  any 
fault  with  him  here,  more  than  to  say  that,  for 
some  time  back.  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
should  have  to  have  a  pleasant,  good-natured 
talk  with  him.  and  tell  him  that,  unless  he 
could  do  differently,  we  two  had  better  dissolve 
ottr  business  relations.  1  had  put  this  off.  how- 
ever, because,  when  I  was  not  at  all  vexed,  it 
was  a  very  hard  thing  to  begin  to  tind  fa  tilt,  and 
thus  it  was  delayed.  When,  however.  I  learn- 
ed that  he  refused  to  let  us  have  the  spade.  I 
went  in  somewhat  of  a  httrry  to  where  he  was 
at  work.  The  spade  lay  on  the  ground,  and  one 
of  our  small  l)oys  near  it.  I  directed  the  boy  to 
cai-ry  it  up  to  the  railroad  men.  proposing  to 
make  explanations  after  the  boy  had  started  on 
his  en  and.  My  old  friend,  however,  was  pro- 
voked, and  said,  in  a  not  very  pleasant  voice. 
•■  But  what  am  I  to  do?""  meaning,  what  was  he 
to  do  without  a  spade?  I  intended  to  tell  him 
to  get  along  with  the  spadiug-fork  for  a  few 
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minutes,  and  I  would  send  the  boy  to  bring  one 
from  the  carp-pond,  where  he  (the  gardener) 
and  I  had  been  using  it  the  day  before.  I  pre- 
sume he  had  forgotten  this  extra  spade  that  I 
had  in  mind.  Instead  of  explaining  things 
gently,  however,  about  the  spade  at  the  carp- 
pond,  I  was  a  little  put  out  by  his  refusal  and 
question,  and  so  I  replied,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion as  to  what  he  should  do,  "'Why,  my  friend, 
I  think  the  fi-n^t  thing  you  are  to  do  is  to  do  a 
little  better  in  some  respects  than  you  have 
deen  doing."  I  intended  at  the  time  to  keep 
strictly  within  bounds,  and  to  do  nothing  that  a 
Christian  "  workman"  should  not  do.  He,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  I  should  tell  him  wherein  he 
had  been  remiss.  I  knew  it  was  a  bad  time  for 
either  of  us  to  tell  the  other  of  his  faults,  and  I 
started  to  go  away,  proposing  to  finish  the  con- 
versation when  both  of  us  were  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  Before  I  got  out  of  his  heai'ing,  how- 
ever, he  said  something  about  having  much  un- 
pleasant work  to  do,  and  of  being  obliged  to  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  for  the  accommodation  of 
others.  At  this  I  stopped  and  said  something 
as  near  the  following  as  I  can  recollect: 

'•  My  good  friend,  if  things  are  so  unpleasant 
and  inconvenient  here,  had  you  not  better  find 
a  place  where  you  can  have  nice  easy  work  and 
nothing  objectionable  to  do?" 

For  several  hours  afterward  I  kept  telling 
myself  that  I  had  said  nothing  out  of  the  way, 
or  unreasonable.  But  slowly  the  matter  began 
to  lie  heavily  on  my  conscience— not  because  I 
was  sorry  to  see  him  decide  to  work  for  some- 
body else,  for  it  was  rather  a  relief  just  then  to 
have  him  do  so;  but  I  felt  a  heavy  load  on  my 
consccience.  to  think  that,  when  any  one  of  my 
men  had  decided  to  work  elsewhere,  we  should 
have  dissolved  oar  relations,  which  were  of 
several  years'  standing,  and  part  company  with 
unkind  feelings  in  our  hearts  toward  each  oth- 
er. When  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  kept 
thinking,  "  Oh  what  would  I  give  if  we  had 
parted  company  with  pleasant  feelings  and 
kind  expressions  for  each  other's  welfare?" 

We  have  been  having  one  of  the  most  severe 
drouths  that  has  been  known  for  years  here  in 
this  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  had  been  for 
days  anxiously  watching  the  barometer:  yes,  I 
have  prayed  at  home,  and  at  the  noon  service, 
that  God  would  send  us  the  rain  we  so  much 
needed,  if  consistent  with  his  holy  will.  Well, 
the  rain  came  this  very  day:  and  while  my 
prayers  were  being  answered  I  was  so  ungrate- 
ful and  unthankful  that  I  allowed  myself  to 
feel  vexed— another  evidence  of  my  being  a  poor 
bungling  workman.  I  told  my  wife,  as  we  pre- 
pared to  go  to  bed  that  night,  that  only  one 
thing  prevented  me  from  being  really  happy. 
This  one  thing  was  the  one  item  I  have  been 
mentioning;  and  the  first  thing  on  awakening 
in  the  morning  was  this  same  load  on  my  con- 
science, and  a  feeling  of  shame  that,  whatever 
my  abilities  in  other  directions,  I  was  but  a  poor 
stumbling  and  blundering  workman  in  the 
service  of  Christ  Jesus.  Some  of  you  may  say, 
"  Why.  ]\rr.  Root,  this  is  all  *  folderol.'  When  a 
man  is  stubborn  or  contrary,  or  when  you  do 
not  need  him.  it  is  all  moonshine  about  shaking 
hands,  and  wishing  each  other  good  luck,  and 
all  that."  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  believe 
in  any  sentimentality  about  it;  but  I  do  believe 
in '"living  at  peace  with  all  men  so  far  as  in 
me  lieth;"  and  when  a  man  has  been  in  your 
employ  for  five  or  six  years,  or  you  have  been 
five  or  six  years  in  his  employ,  "if  things  come 
up  that  make  it  advisable  on  one  or  both  sides 
to  dissolve  relations,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian.  I  am  sure,  to  bid  each  other  God- 
speed, with  pleasant  feelings  on  both  sides. 
Very  likely  it  is  not  often  done;  but,  oh  how 
great  will  be  the  gain  in  these  times  when  there 


is  danger  of  war  (almost  any  moment)  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  1  And  how  greatly  does- 
it  behoove  us  to  be  constantly  looking,  in  the- 
language  of  our  text,  "unto  Jesus,  the  author' 
and  finisher  of  our  faith"  I  Why  not  see  my 
friend,  or  write  to  him  what  I  say.' and  tell  him 
the  truth  ?  Well,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  So- 
far  as  business  is  concerned,  the  matter  stands 
satisfactory,  probably,  on  both  sides  where  it  is; 
but,  how  about  the  spiritual  bearing  of  the 
whole  matter  ?  The  boy  who  stood  by  with  the- 
spade  in  his  hand  would  naturally  think  that, 
if  that  were  the  way  Christidns  dissolve  busi- 
ness relations,  it  must  be  the  right  and  proper 
way:  and  yet  this  boy  is  very  greatly  in  need  of 
Christian  influences.  Again,  our  mutual  friends- 
will  surely  know,  sooner  or  later,  that  there  has 
been  trouble  between  us;  and  it  will  be  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  each  of  us- 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  other,  and  thus 
Christ  Jesus  be  put  to  shame  instead  of  being 
glorified. 


CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH   WE   GIVE  SMOKERS  TO  PERSONS  WHO 
STOP  USING  TOBACCO. 

First,  the  candidate  mu^t  be  one  of  those  who  have  given  up 
tobacco  in  consequence  of  what  he  has  seen  and  read  in  this 
department.  Second,  he  promises  to  pay  for  the  smoker 
should  he  ever  resume  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  after 
receiving  the  smoker.  Third,  he  must  be  a  subscriber  to 
Gleanings.  Any  subscriber  may,  however,  have  smokers  sent 
to  neighbors  or  personal  acquaintances  whom  he  has  labored 
with  on  the  matter  of  tobacco-using,  pro-viding  he  give  us  his 
pledge  that,  if  the  one  who  receives  the  smoker  ever  uses  to- 
bacco again,  he  (the  subscriber)  will  pay  for  the  smoker.  The 
one  who  receives  the  smoker  in  this  case  need  not  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings,  though  we  greatlj-  prefer  that  he  be  one, 
because  we  think  he  would  be  strengthened  by  reading  the- 
testimonials  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
full  name  and  address  of  every  one  who  makes  the  promise 
must  be  furnished  for  publication. 


ORDERS  FOR  A  FRIEXD. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  has  quit 
the  use  of  tobacco,  and  he  thinks  he  is  entitled 
to  one  of  your  smokers.  If  you  think  he  is 
worthy  of  one.  please  send  it  to  my  address  and 
I  will  see  that  he  gets  it:  and  if  he  ever  uses- 
tobacco  again,  I  promise  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Morgan.  Ky.,  May  1.  H.  C.  Clemoxs. 


XO  MORE  TOBACCO  FOR  HIM. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Tobacco  Col- 
umn, which  I  have  read  in  Gleaxixgs,  1st,  I 
have  stopped  the  use  of  tobacco;  2d.  I  promise 
to  pay  for  the  smoker  should  I  ever  resume  the- 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  after  receiving  the- 
smoker:  and  if  you  think  I  am  entitled  to  a 
smoker.  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased. 

Oxford  Depot.  N.  Y..  Apr.  21.  Harry  Earl. 


AXOTHER   YOUXG  COXVERT. 

Billy  Clarno,  who  is  now  working  in  my  api- 
ary, is  16  years  of  age,  and  has  used  tobacco 
several  years.  I  have  persuaded  him  to  break 
short  off,  and  he  requests  me  to  ask  you  for  a 
smoker,  and  says  he  will  never  use  tobacco- 
again;  but  in  case  he  breaks  his  pledge  he 
promises  to  pay  for  the  smoker.  H.  Lathrop. 

Browntown  Wis.,  Apr.  29. 


My  husband,  H.  W.  White,  has  been  smoking 
for  23  years  (never  chewed  tobacco).  Six 
weeks  ago  he  laid  his  pipe  aside.  I  wondered 
what  it  meant,  but  said  nothing.  He  asked  if 
I  saw  any  change  in  him.  I  said,  "  Yes.  for  the 
better."  *  He  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to- 
stop  smoking,  and  has  not  said  why.  I  give 
Gleaxixgs  credit  for  it.  Please  send  him  a 
smoker.  If  he  goes  to  smoking  again  I  will  pay 
for  it.  B.  J.  White. 

Broad  Run  Station.  Va.,  May  11. 
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IS  NOT  EASILY  PROVOKED  ;  THINKETH  NO 
EVIL. 


ONE  OF  THE    DANGEKS    THAT    THREATEN  XOT 
OXLY  OUR  XATIOX  BUT  THE  WHOLE 
WORLD. 


I  know  this  is  an  old.  old  subject  through 
these  pages:  but  so  long  as  I  see  troubles  mul- 
tiply, and  quarrel  after  quarrel  arise,  simply  for 
the  lack  of  the  spirit  indicated  in  my  favorite 
text  above.  I  can  not  but  pi'otest.  Our  present 
troubles  and  misunderstandings  between  labor 
and  capital  seem  to  me  to  come  very  largely 
from  thoughtless  jumping  at  conclusions,  being 
in  haste  to  call  men  liars  or  rascals,  aiul  being 
ready  to  think  evil,  even  at  the  slightest  op- 
portunity. If  this  matter  were  confined  to  non- 
professors  of  religion,  it  would  be  bad:  but  the 
saddest  part  is.  that  followers  of  Christ  are  so 
ready  to  think  evil  of  their  brothei's  or  sisters 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  illustration  I  am  going  to 
use  conceriiis  myself,  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  the  attacks  that  have 
been  recently  made  through  these  pages.  But 
I  prefer  to  give  items  from  my  own  personal 
■experience,  rather  than  to  take  "something  I  do 
not  know  all  about.  In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of 
•our  bee- journals  appears  the  following: 

I  never  boug'ht  much  of  Boot,  but  I  boug-ht  a  smo- 
ker. I  sent  $1.25,  supposing-  tliat  was  the  price.  I 
WHS  sent  a  75-cent  smoker,  as  I  found  by  looking  at 
tlie  prk^e  hst  afterward;  and  when  I  found  1  had 
paid  too  mucli  I  wrote  and  lie  said  he  had  credited  it 
tome.  He  did  after  I  wrote,  at  least,  and  I  hope  he 
did  before,  just  as  he  said.       Mrs.  F.  A.  Daytox. 

Bradford.  la. 

The  above  comes  from  a  woman,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion!  Now  let  us  see  what 
grounds  she  had  for  suggesting  that  our  estab- 
lishment miglit  have  had  a  purpose  of  taking 
11.25  for  an  article  that  we  advertised  at  70 
cents.    Here  is  her  order  for  the  smoker: 

Mr.  Root:— ^'ill  you  please  send  me  one  of  your 
best  smokers— one'  that  is  light,  and  handy  for  a 
woman  to  use?  Mrs.  F.  A.  Daytox. 

Bradford,  la.,  July  30.  1«89. 

The  first  blunder  she  makes  is  in  thinking 
that  A.  I.  Root  himself  opens  letters  and  takes 
out  the  money,  mails  smokers,  etc..  while  a 
glance  at  our  price  list  should  show  this  to  be 
an  utter  impossibility.  One  of  her  own  sex, 
and  a  Christian  woman,  who  has  been  for  many 
years,  like  myself,  a  professor  of  religion,  re- 
ceived her  letter,  gave  orders  to  a  sister-clerk 
to  mail  the  smoker,  then  sent  her  a  bill,  giving 
her  credit  for  the  amount  of  money  received. 
telling  lier  tliat  the  55  cts.  rem(ii)ied  to  her  cred- 
it, of  course  subject  to  her  order.  The  whole 
correspondence  went  to  the  ledgei'S.  and  then 
another  Christian  woman  placed  the  amount  .to 
her  credit.  If.  after  a  certain  number  of  days, 
this  eredit  is  not  used,  the  party  having  the 
credit  is  notified,  asking  whether  we  shall  re- 
turn it  in  money,  or  whether  he  will  be  wanting 
something  from  us  again.  ]Most  of  our  readers 
have  had  these  credit  cards,  and  know  all  about 
it.  There  are  about  a  dozen  diflferent  women 
employed  in  our  office,  and  they  have  charge  of 
almost  all  this  sort  of  work — mailing  goods, 
making  bills,  answei'ing  lettei'S.  etc.  In  order 
to  send  a  ctistomer  a  70-cent  article,  and  chai'ge 
-S1.25  for  it.  there  would  have  to  be  some  system- 
atic fraud  among  all  these  women.  Like  oth- 
er establishments,  we  have  written  or  printed 
rules,  or  directions,  for  clerks,  covering  almost 
all  emergencies  in  business.  If  my  intention 
were  to  build  up  a  business  by  fraud.  I  should 
have  to  have  some  rules  something  like  this: 

When  a  cu.stomer  sends  more  money  than  is 
needed  for  the  article  he  wants,  keep  it  and' say  noth- 
ing about  it.   If,  however,  he  should  afterward  in- 
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quire  about  it,  liand  it  over  to  him  if  you  are  obliged 
to." 

Just  think  for  a  minute  of  the  idea  of  getting 
a  dozen  intelligent  women  to  undertake  to  do 
business  with  rules  like  the  above!  One  of  this 
kind  of  people  who  are  ready  to think  evil" 
once  visited  a  widow  lady  whose  daughter  was 
in  my  employ,  with  the  view  of  finding  out 
whether  it  were  not  true  that  the  honey  we 
sold  was  made  of  sugar  instead  of  taking  it 
from  the  hives.  The  woman  turned  on  him 
with  such  scorn  and  contempt  that  he  was  glad 
to  beat  a  retreat.  Said  she  in  substance.  ■•  Sir. 
do  you  come  here  taking  it  for  granted  that  my 
daughter  would  continue  in  the  employ  of  a 
man  who  cooked  up  stigar.  and  labeled  it  pure 
honey?  Would  she  be  a  party  to  filling  the  jars 
with  this  spurious  stuff,  and  then  pasting  the 
label  on  the  outside,  which  she  knew  was  a 
falsehood  and  a  cheat?  Your  insinuations  are 
an  unjust  slander,  not  only  on  my  daughter's 
veracity,  but  on  all  the  rest  of  the  men  and 
women  in  his  employ.*'  The  man  apologized, 
and  said  he  had  not  looked  at  it  in  that  way 
before,  and  that  no  doubt  he  had  been  thought- 
less and  uncharitable.  Do  you  suggest  that  I 
may  be  lacking  in  charity,  and  that  the  lady  in 
question  did  not  get  the  bill  ?  Well,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  suggested  when  I  first  saw  the  let- 
ter in  print:  but  here  is  a  second  letter  from 
her,  written  a  little  later: 

Mr.  Root:—!  sent  you  $1  25  to  buy  a  smoker.  I  had 
understood  that  your  price  was  $1.25.  I  had  some  of 
your  price  lists  'in  my  house;  but  having  so  much 
work,  and  so  much  trouble  on  my  mind.  I  did  not  think 
I  could  go  to  a  list  to  learn.  But  after  receiving  the 
smoker  1  thought  it  was  a  high  price  for  so  ^mall  and 
cl'iea}>looking  an  article.  Since  1  have  examined 
yotn-  list  1  find  I  ought  not  to  have  paid  over  75 
cents.,  postage  and  all.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  apply 
what  you  owe  me.  on  my  subscription  to  Gleamxgs, 
or  send  me  a  Bingham  sm(_)ke]-.  or  return  the  money. 

Bradford,  la..  Sept.  11.  1^89.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Dayton. 

As  soon  as  the  above  came  to  hand,  the  clerk 
transferred  her  credit  of  .o.")  cents  to  the  sub- 
scription list,  and  forwarded  her  Gleaxixgs. 
Then  the  book-keeper,  who  is  an  old  hand  at 
all  such  matters,  and.  of  course,  easily  touched 
when  anything  reflects  on  the  veracity  of  our 
women-folks,  sent  her  a  duplicate  bill  and 
wrote  her  the  following: 

Mrs.  Daytim:— Did  you  not  receive  our  bill  .show- 
ing the  price  of  the  smoker  to  be  TO  cents,  postage 
included,  and  that  we  held  55  cent;^  balance  due  you? 
See  duplicate  bill  attached.  If  you  use  the  smoker 
according  to  direction^.  I  tliink  you  will  find  it  all 
right.  We  have  sent  thousands  ju>t  like  it.  wliich 
gave  good  satisfaction.  If  there  i>  any  fault,  ht)w- 
ever.  in  this  one.  please  state  what  it  is  and  we  will 
cheerfully  make  it  riglU.  TTe  will  apply  50  cents  of 
your  crec'lit  on  Gleanings,  as  you  request,  which 
will  advance  the  date  of  your  subscription  six 
months,  and  we  inclose  herew'ith  5  cents  in  stamps  to 
balance  account,  which  we  trust  will  be  satisfactory 
to  vou.  A.  1.  KOCT,  per  E.  M. 

Medina.  Sept.  11,  1889. 

Now.  I  have  had  our  clerks  look  carefully, 
but  we  can  not  find  any  reply  to  the  book-keep- 
er's question.  The  letter,  you  will  notice,  seems 
to  question  (at  least  a  little)  our  honesty:  but 
even  after  having  been  wiitten  to  thus  kindlv 
by  the  book-keeper,  she  rushes  into  print  with 
the  suggestion  that  A.  I.  Root's  love  of  gain 
was  so  great  that  he  might  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  take  .55  cents  because  he  saw  a 
chance,  even  though  the  customer  were  a 
u-oman.  My  good  friend,  you  say  in  your  arti- 
cle to  the  bee-journal  that  you  have  read  Root's 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Could  you  believe  it 
possible  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  book 
could  take  55  cents  from  anybody,  much  less 
from  a  woman  ?  I  beg  pardon  for  what  seems 
like  boasting,  dear  friends:  but  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  this:    People  are  thoughtlessly  and 
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foolishly  accused  of  mean  little  things  like  this 
when  the  bare  suggestion  is  an  absurdity.  I 
know  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  shocking 
cases  of  depravity;  yet  the  men  who  write 
good  books,  and  who^  occupy  prominent  posi- 
tions in  society  and  in  the  literary  world  do  not 
do  such  things.  The  idea  that  a  man  could 
build  up  a  great  business,  employing  more  than 
a  hundred  hands,  and  be  guilty  of  cheating  in 
small  matters,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  hon- 
esty is  not  the  best  policy.  Did  anybody  ever 
build  up  a  great  business  by  cheating  or  de- 
frauding? Surely  not.  The  business  man  who 
deliberately  takes  for  a  thing  which  is 

worth  only  70  cents,  is  on  the  road  to  finan- 
cial ruin.  If  he  persists  in  it  he  will  soon  have 
neither  store  nor  clerks.  The  tramp  who  goes 
from  house  to  house  begging  for  cold  victuals 
would  be  quite  likely  to  do  things  of  this  kind, 
for  it  is  right  in  his  line.  Sometimes  a  man  has 
money  left  him.  and  for  a  little  time  he  im- 
agines he  may  do  business,  and  hold  trade  and 
keep  customers,  by  cheating;  but  very  soon 
every  man  or  woman,  even  those  who  ai"e  dis- 
honest and  depraved,  turn  from  him  in  disgust. 

Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  This  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  in  Bible  times.  One  rea- 
son why  I  have  had  much  charity  for  the  man- 
agers of  large  institutions  where  capital  is  em- 
ployed, is  because  I  have  felt  sure  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  honor  and  truth  about  them  or 
they  never  would  have  become  a  great  concern 
or  even  capitalists.  In  the  first  Psalm  there  is  a 
promise  ending,  "And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall 
prosper."  Does  this  refer  to  people  who  cheat? 
By  no  manner  of  memi-s-.  Again,  it  tells  us  of  a 
sort  of  people  which  are  "  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  driveth  away."'  What  sort  are  these? 
They  are  the  ungodly,  of  course— those  who  de- 
liberately commit  wickedness. 


THE  KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

PROF.  COOK  CORRECTS  HIS  FORMULA,  AS  GIVEN 
ON  PAftE  420,  LAST  ISSUE. 


After  the  above  was  in  print,  friend  Cook 
wrote  us,  asking  us  to  substitute  ihe  formula 
given  below,  which  we  take  from  Bulletin  73  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  April,  1891;, 

My  formula  recommended  for  yeais  is  this:  Dis- 
solve in  two  quarts  of  water  one  quart  of  soft  soap 
or  one-foui'tli  pound  of  liard  soap,  by  heating- to  the 
lx)iling--pt)inl,  then  add  ow  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and 
stii'  -s-iolently  for  fi-oui  tln  ee  to  five  minutes.  This  is 
best  done  l)y  pumping  the  liquid  into  itself  throug'h 
a  small  noz/lr,  so  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  ag-itated. 
Tliis  mixes  the  oil  pa  maueiitly  so  t]n\t  it  will  never 
sepjrate  'iim}  can  be  diluted  easily,  at  pleasure,  by 
simply  sliakiiig-  oi'  slightly  stiri-ing  after  adding  the 
watei-  1o  dilute.  T  have  often  stated  that  it  was  not 
uecessa  i  >-  to  use  so  nuieh  soft  soap,  b\it  was  better, 
as  it  insured  a  perfect  emulsion  even  upon  dilution, 
and  the  son])  itself  is  an  inst'cticide,  and  \'aluahle, 
aside  tiom  its  i-mulsifying  ])ower.  I  also  have  stat- 
ed that,  in  using  soft  soap,  a  quai't  of  water  would 
do.  1  prefer,  howex'er,  the  two  quarts,  as  the  enud- 
sioii  is  luoi-e  sure,  and  the  thiiuier  material  pei'mits 
moi'e  i-eady  and  more  speedy  dilution,  especially  in 
cold  weather.  T  ha\-e  ahvays  plact^d  soft  soap  first, 
as  most  fai'mers  lia\-e  ii  ;  and  con\'enien(H>  is  very 
important  in  such  mailers.  A  farmei'will  make  and 
use  a  n  article  wIkmi  ;i1I  tlie  i  nyredients  ai-e  at  hand, 
whereas  he  would  not  do  so  had  he  to  go  and  pui-- 
(diase  them  for  this  express  pui-i)os(.>. 

The  agitation  should  \)v  \  ioleii1,  but  need  not  l)e 
long.  We  lun'e  foiaiied  a  [x-rlect  enudsion  in  one 
miniite,  even  with  cold  water. 


•/ifoHoNEV- 
*ilNC>  HofAE. 


Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  tliv  neighbor.— 
Exodus  20: 16. 


We  notice  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
first  quality  of  comb  honey.  It  is  thought  that 
the  prices  will  open  up  good  and  strong. 


We  are  rearing  cells  n  la  Doolittle.  His  ar- 
tificial cell-cups  work  very  nicely;  and,  in  fact, 
during  this  season  of  the  year  it  has  been  about 
the  only  way  we  could  gets  cells  at  all. 

A  BILL  for  the  suppression  of  foul  broud  and 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  did  not  pass  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature,  as  we  stated 
in  last  issue.  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed 
to  pass  the  Assembly,  for  the  want  of  votes, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
State,  so  says  a  correspondent  from  Wisconsin. 

The  slatted  honey-boards  have  gone  out  of 
sale  entirely  in  our  establishment.  The  new 
top-bars  have  made  it  take  a  back  seat.  The 
slatted  honey-board  was  a  good  thing,  and 
served  its  purpose  well.  But  something  \  astly 
better  has  taken  its  place — at  least,  so  say  otir 
customers.  Queen-excluding  honey-boards  are 
as  popular  as  evei\  

At  this  season  of  year  a  good  many  bee-keep- 
ers come  to  visit  our  yards  as  well  as  to  buy 
supplies.  We  take  pleasure  in  showing  them 
the  Hoffman  frames  in  the  apiary;  and,  with- 
out an  exception,  they  are  pleased  with  them. 
These  frames  do  not  kill  bees  as  they  thought 
they  would.  If  handled  hurriedly  or  clumsily, 
they  may  kill  a  few. 

The  Punic  bees  are  a  new  race  lately  intro- 
duced in  England,  and  are  shortly  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  the  same  bees  that  have  been 
described  by  some  African  missionaries.  They 
are  said  to  surpass  in  good  qualities  all  other 
known  races  of  bees.  As  usual  they  are  painted 
in  rather  glowing  colors.  It  is  admitted  that 
they  are  bad  propolizers. 


We  have  just  received  a  Benton  cage  full  of 
beautiful  yellow  Italian  bees  and  drones,  from 
J.  F.  Michel,  of  German,  O.  We  unhesitating- 
ly pronounce  them  the  yellowest  bees  we  e\  er 
saw.  On  some  the  whole  abdomen  is  yellow, 
except  the  tip,  which  is  black.  In  fact,  they 
have  more  yellow  on  them  than  the  beautifiil 
bees  sent  out  by  Tiinpe  and  Hearn.  May  be 
they  are  bees  that  came  from  them. 


jNIy  statement,  that  fixed  frames  could  be 
handled  as  rapidly  as  loose  frames,  and,  in  some 
cases,  moi'e  so.  has  been  challenged  once  or 
twice,  although  I  have  as  good  authority  as 
Mr.  El  wood,  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  oth(u-s  to  back 
me.  On  page  473,  this  issue,  Mr.  ,}.  A.  Green 
says  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  handle 
metal -cornered  loose  frames  as  it  does  fixed 
closed-end  frames,  and  then  gives  his  reasons. 
This  fact  must  not  be  overlooked :  They  have 
tried  both  kinds— loose  and  fixed  frames. 

  E.  R.  R. 

We  have  just  had  some  hard  beating  rains. 
Immediately  after  one  heavy  dash  we  went  out 
into  the  vard  and  looked  into  a  number  of  Dove- 
tailed hives  with  flat  covers.    There  was  not 
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■even  a  drop  of  water  in  tlie  liiv«^s.  We  obsei"v- 
•ed  that  capillaiy  attraction  plays  a  very  strong 
part  in  keeping  \vat(M' from  entering  tlie  liives. 
It  w  ill  seej)  in  near  tin-  outside  edges,  and  tliere 
remain:  bnt  as  we  paint  the  top  edges  as  well 
as  the  nndei-  side  of  all  of  our  covei-s  (and  every 
bee-keeper  should  do  so),  no  rotting  w  ill  take 
place— at  Unist.  not  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come. 


We  want  reports  of  the  automatic  self-hiver. 
We  do  not  doubt  tlint  it  will  work  in  the  niajor- 
ityofcases:  but  the  question  that  comes  up  is 
this:  Will  not  the  expense  attendant  upon  the 
paraphernalia  more  than  compensate  for  the 
convenience  of  the  automatic  feature  of  it?  or. 
in  other  words.  wiW  not  bee-kc'cpers.  instead  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  automatic  sclf-hivers 
on  a  third  or  a  half  of  their  colonies,  pi'cft-r  to 
hive  them  in  the  old  way.  in  and  out  of  season? 
Observe,  that  we  do  not  claim  ihoy  arc  expen- 
sive, bitt  we  only  raise  the  Cjuestion.  and,  like 
othej'S.  are  seeking  for  information. 


KUYIXG  BEES  Vs.  FEEDING  TO  STIMULATE. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  buy  up  a  good  many 
colonies  of  bees  this  spring,  on  account  of  the 
rush  of  orders  for  bees  and  queens.  While  we 
bought  some  very  nice  lots,  there  were  a  good 
many  other  lots  that  were  on  crooked  combs, 
and  on  fraines  of  home-made  construction.  All 
this  necessitated  their  transferring,  or.  better, 
letting  brood  hatch  out  over  queen-excluders, 
and  causing  the  bees  to  build  out  foundation  in 
Hoffman  frames  in  the  brood-nest  below.  All 
of  this  is  expensive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  bees.  Granulated-sugar  syrup  is 
now  down  so  low  that  sugar  syrup  can  be  made 
for  about  3  cents  per  pound.  At  this  very  low 
price  of  sugar  we  can  raise  bees  cheaper  than 
we  can  buy  them.  By  the  way.  is  not  this  low 
price  of  sugar  going  to  be  a  boon  to  bee-keepers 
rather  than  a  detriment?  We  have  already  re- 
ceived advices  that  new  dai'k  honey  placed  on 
the  market  is  selling  at  the  old  figures:  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  predicted  that 
darli  honey  would  be  affected  by  the  low  price 
of  sugar,  if  any  thing.  In  a  poor  year,  and  if 
the  bees  are  short  of  stores,  it  is  going  to  be 
quite  a  boon  to  bee-keepers  to  be  able  to  get  the 
nicest  kind  of  sj'rup  for  about  3  cts.  for  feeding 
bees. 


adulteratiox  of  hoxey. 
The  last  Bee-keepers'  Review  discusses  the 
matter  of  adulteration.  The  correspondents  do 
not  all  agree  as  to  the  best  method  of  fighting 
the  evil.  Some,  with  the  editor,  recommend 
cheaper  honey,  so  as  to  mal\e  adulteration  un- 
profitable, while  others  contend,  with  a  good 
show  of  reason,  that  tliis  is  impracticable.  Oth- 
ers, again,  intimate  that  tlie  actual  evils  aris- 
ing from  adulteration  in  the  way  of  competition 
are  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  arising 
from  the  continual  talk  about  it.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  there  has  been  too  much  talk  and  too 
mtich  vilifying  of  adulterators,  and  too  little 
doing.  We  believe  that  the  adulterators  can 
be  prosecuted:  and  while  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  tell  the  adulterated  article,  the  mixers  may 
be  watched  by  detectives  employed  by  the  Bee- 
keepers" Union  or  any  other  association  of  bee- 
keepers, and,  upon  proper  conviction,  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  in  accordance  with  tlie  law.  Now 
that  sugar  has  come"  down  so  that  granulated 
«yrup  can  be  had  for  about  tliree  cents  a  pound, 
there  will  be  some  temptation  to  put  a  little  of 
the  cane  product  into  honey:  but  dishonesty  is 
always  unprofitable.  It  is  suggested  in  the  Re- 
view, that  consumers  shun  all  kinds  of  honey 
not  properly  labeled  —  a  good  point:  and  it 
would  be  well  to  buy  from  reliable  dealers,  and. 


as  far  as  possible,  honey  bearing  brand  and  la- 
bel of  producer.   


IMPORTED  queens  PROHIBITED  BY  MAIL. 

We  learn  by  America ni  Bee  Journal,  page 
(i(i3,  by  a  letteV  from  the  Custom-house  officers 
in  New  York,  under  date  of  May  11.  that  the 
"  importation  through  the  mails  of  any  dutiable 
merchandise  (except  books  and  printed  matter) 
is  a  violation  of  the  law.  and  subjects  the  article 
so  iinpoi'ted  to  forfeitui'e."  This,  accoiding  to 
the  new  law.  includes  queens,  and  nuikes  it  a 
little  bad  for  those  who  have  already  ordered 
queens  by  mail.  It  is  a  great  convenience 
many  times  to  the  individual  bee-keeper  to  or- 
der thr(^e  or  four  queens  for  himself  direct  from 
Italy:  but  now  no  one  but  the  extensive  breed- 
er of  l)ees  and  queens  can  afford  to  order  queens, 
and  those  in  large  slilpments  by  expresi^.  Three 
or  four  queens  by  express,  enough  for  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  bee-keepei'.  would  make  the 
express  charges  per  queen,  to  SHy  nothing  of  the 
ad  valoi'em  duty,  excessively  high.  But  there 
is  one  fact  somewhat  to  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  have  alieady  ordei'ed  queens  from 
Italy  by  mail,  and  we  would  advise  them  to  ap- 
ply for  a  similar  ruling  in  their  behalf.  It  is 
this,  quoting  from  the  America )i  Bee  Journal: 

Tlie  Customs  Collector  of  New  York  is  authorized 
by  tlie  Customs  Department  to  order  the  release,  on 
the  expected  arrival  there,  of  a  shipment  of  Italian 
queen-bees,  sent  tliiougli  the  mails  from  Italy,  to  a 
citizen  of  Iowa,  upon  payment  of  a  fine  equal  to  the 
duty  tliereon.  Tiiese  bees  are  liable  to  duty  at  20  per 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Custom-house 
officers,  recognizing  that  there  was  an  injustice, 
and  that  queen -bees  were  not  anticipated  by 
the  framers  of  the  law.  have  decided  to  let 
queens,  already  ordered  by  one  party,  come, 
with  virtually  the  simple  payment  of  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
not  understand  what  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  means.  It  is  ;20  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  goods  with  express  charges  added:  that  is, 
if  the  invoice  value  of  an  article  is  82.00.  includ- 
ing the  express  charges,  the  duty  will  be  one- 
fifth  of  that,  or  40  cents.  See  Charles  Biancon- 
cini's  article  elsewhere. 


THE  HOrSE-APIARY'  AND  THE  BEE-ESCAPE. 

The  editor  of  the  Bee  -  Keepers'  Revieiv. 
readily  catches  on  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
bee-escape  for  the  house  apiary.  At  the  con- 
vention of  the  Ohio  State  Bee-keepers"  Associ- 
ation at  Toledo  he  suggested  that  the  escape 
might  do  away  with  the  most  serious  objection 
—that  is,  of  disposing  of  and  getting  the  bees 
out  of  the  supers,  without  getting  them  all  over 
the  floor  and  in  the  room.  The  senior  editor, 
quite  independently,  saw  the  same  idea  later 
on.  without  any  kno^^•ledge  of  ^^■hat  W,  Z.  H. 
had  said  at  Toledo,  and  gave  expression  to  it  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Dibbern's  article,  both  of  which 
are  copied  in  the  Rcvieir.  W.  Z.  H,  wants  to 
know  if  it  is  not  another  example  of  how  "  great 
minds  run  in  the  same  channel.""  Y'es,  that's 
about  it.  Who  knows  but  the  bee-escape  is  go- 
ing to  make  the  house-apiary  a  practical  suc- 
cess—that is,  revive  its  use  where  it  has  been 
abandoned?  We  trust  that  some  of  our  house- 
apiary  people  will  test  the  escape  at  an  early 
date— Mr.  Yandervort,  of  Laceyville.  Pa.,  for 
instance,  who  still  uses  it.  There  are  decided 
advantages  in  keeping  bees  under  lock  and  key, 
especially  where  there  are  thieves  who  make 
depredations:  or,  where  land  is  limited,  as  in  a 
city— too  limited,  indeed,  to  set  out  any  kind  of 
apiary— the  house-apiary  scheme  is  about  the 
only  feasible  one  for  accommodating  25  or  50 
colonies.  We  wonder  if  friend  Muth,  of  Cincin- 
nati, can  not  revive  his  apiary  on  the  roof,  in 
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view  of  the  bee-escape— nay.  go  a  little  further 
and  construct  tliei'eon  a  modern  house-apiary, 
equipped  with  inode]  ]i  bee-escapes.  If  the  es- 
cape will  work  outdoors  on  ordinary  hives  it 
has  got  to  work  in  tln^  house-apiary. 


THE  HAVEKLAXD  Sl  JiAWBEKKY— ANOTHER  BIG 
POINT  IN  ITS  FAVOK. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  most  of  you  know  about  the 
frosts  that  have  cut  off  the  fruit  prospects,  or 
greatly  delayed  tlicm,  all  over  the  Northern 
States.  Our  potatoes  that  were  stai'ted  in  the 
greenhouse  have  l)een  cut  down  three  times. 
They  are  now  making  a  very  fair  show,  and 
are  ready  to  be  cut  down  the  fourth  time,  or — 
give  us  a  good  cj-op  after  all.  Well,  the  Sharp- 
less  strawberry,  perhaps,  suffered  most— that 
is,  its  early  bloom  did:  the  Jessie  next,  and  so 
on  down  through  a  list  of  perhaps  20  varieties. 
Now,  which  one,  do  you  suppose,  stood  the 
frost  better  than  any  other?  Why,  our  new 
favorite,  the  Haverland;  and  just  now,  great 
green  berries  are  lying  almost  in  heaps  around 
the  plants,  just  as  they  did  last  year.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  green  fruit  on  the  other  varieties 
also;  but  the  Haverlands  are  ever  so  much  the 
largiast,  and  the  most  of  them.  The  first  berries 
of  the  season  are  going  to  be  Haverlands,  with- 
out doubt.  Michel's  Earjy,  standing  right  by 
the  Haverlands,  sent  out  blossoms  again  and 
again,  some  time  before  the  Haverland  com- 
menced to  bloom.  But  now  while  the  Haver- 
lands are  well  loaded  with  good-sized  green 
berries,  Michel's  Early  has  only  a  few  very 
small  ones.  I  did  not  notice  this  particularly 
until  one  of  our  compositors  remarked  that  his 
Haverlands  stood  the  frost  better  than  any 
other.  One  reason  may  be,  that  the  fruit-blos- 
soms lie  right  on  the  ground,  and  were  often 
covered  by  the  foliage  oi  the  plant.  It  is  also 
possible  that,  during  another  season,  they 
might  fail  to  show  this  marked  difference. 


STUNG  TO  DEATH. 

The  following  is  an  item  that  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press: 

STUNG  TO  DEATH. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  May  30.— A  Uvalde,  Texas, 
dispatch  says:  Yesterday  Geo.  Minus,  a  stockman, 
met  witli  a  singular  and  fatal  accident.  He  was 
driving-  past  an  apiary  farm  wliere  they  were  ex- 
tracting- Jioney.  The  angry  bees  covered  the  two 
liorses  to  the  deptli  of  an  incli,  and  hid  liis  face  and 
hands  like  a  helmet.  The  two  horses  died  within  an 
hour,  and  Mr.,  Minus  is  dying.  Thousands  of  bees 
in  their  anger  stung  each  other  to  death. 

This  may  be,  and  probably  is,  considerably 
exaggerated;  for  instance,  two  horses  covered 
with  bees  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  But  even  if 
true,  the  rarity  of  reports  of  people  or  animals 
dying  from  bee-stings  shows  that  such  casual- 
ties are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  injuries  and 
deaths  resulting  from  keeping  horses.  Right 
here  we  can  not  forbear  suggesting  that  the 
bee-escape  would  have  averted  all  this  trouble. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Ashby,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  said  that  his 
bees  frequently  annoyed  passers-by  when  ex- 
tracting, until  "he  used  the  bee-escape,  and  now 
tliat  trouble  is  done  away  with.  The  parties  in 
Texas  who  did  the  extracting  were  doubtless 
careless,  and  allowed  the  bees  to  get  to  robbing; 
and  the  fact  that  the  bees  stung  everybody  and 
every  thing,  points  vei-y  strongly  that  'way. 
Bee-escapes  would  have  prevented  robbing. 
The  empty  supers  could  have  been  carried  to 
the  extracting-house,  or  place  secure  from  the 
bees,  the  honey  extracted,  and  combs  returned 
in  the  supers  to  the  hives  where  they  belonged. 
There  is  a  lesson  here  that  comes  to  us:  Such 
accidents  as  these  help  to  give  color  to  the 
notion  that  prevails  in  certain  localities,  that 


bees  are  a  nuisance  and  not  fit  to  be  kept  within 
corporate  limits.  Bees  do  not  begin  to  make 
the  trouble  that  cows,  chickens,  and  other  stock 
do  inside  of  corporations,  and  yet  the  latter 
are  tolerated,  and  nothing  is  said  against  them. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  town  council  that  wanted 
to  oust  chickens  or  cows  from  corporate  limits 
because  they  got  into  into  some  old  dyspeptic's 
garden  ? 


THE  UNITED    STATES    HONEY- PRODUCERS' 
EXCHANGE. 


A  REPORT  UP  TO  MAY  10,  1891. 


The  reports  up  to  date  indicate  that  with  the 
exception  of  Ne.w  England,  bees  have  wintered 
rather  better  than  last  year,  when  they  winter- 
ed- unusually  well.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
great  mortality  in  New  England  seems  to  have 
been  starvation.  Some  have  lost  their  entire 
apiaries  of  50  to  100  colonies  or  more,  whil(^ 
those  who  provided  them  with  sufficient  stores 
have  wintered  with  a  small  loss.  Bees  are  gen- 
erally reported  to  be  in  good  condition:  but  in 
many  cases,  at  the  time  of  making  out  these  re- 
ports, they  were  short  of  stores  ;  but  as  this 
was  only  a  few  days  before  fruit- bloom,  they 
are  probably  now  well  supplied,  as  the  weather 
has  been  more  favorable  than  usual  during 
that  period.  The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of 
honey  has  not  been  better  for  several  years,  un- 
less it  should  be  spoiled  by  dry  weather. 

The  following  are  the  questions  that  were 
sent  out  to  the  respondents,  and  correspond  to 
the  numbers  by  States  and  numbers  just  follow- 
ing. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  colonies  reported  in 
your  .locality  so  far  as  you  know? 

2.  What  per  cent  were  lost  in  winter  and 
spring? 

3.  How  does  the  number  remaining  compare 
with  last  year,  and  what  is  their  condition  ? 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.   G.  H.  Knickerbocker. 


STATE. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

California  

Connecticut  

Colorado   

Georgia  

Idaho  

Iowa  

Indiana   

Indian  Territory. 

Illinois  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine  

Massachusetts.... 

Maryland  

Mich  gan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina... 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee  

Texas  


Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia. 
Washington. . . 
Wisconsin  


Qu.  l.|Qu.2, 


600  20 
1500 
4.500 

250 
3000 


1000 
li75 
11.50 
700 
1300 
6100 
565 
400 
.350 
650 
1300 
2160 
1264 
200 
23.-jO 
5.50 
700 
300 
200 
11,950 
500 
1700 
600 
950 
175 
200 
1650 
2150 
600 
800 
24 
2600 


Question  3. 


15  pel-  ct.  less;  cond'n  better. 
About  the  same. 
10  per  ct.  more;  cond'n  good. 
About  the  same. 
Ditto;  cond'n  much  better. 
Ditto;  good. 
Ditto;  good. 
15  per  ct.  less;  good. 
Ditto;  extra  good 
20  per  ct.  more;  extra  good. 
Same  number;  cond'n  better- 
Same  number;  cond'n  better.. 
25  per  ct.  more;  " 
10  per  ct.  more;     "  " 
Fully  halt  less;  gen'y  weak. 
Fully  40  p.  c.  less;  not  good. 
Ditto;  much  better. 
Ditto;  rather  better. 
5  per  ct.  more;  " 
15  per  less;  rather  weak. 
10  per  ct.  more;  same. 
About  the  same;  good. 
About  the  same;  good. 
40  per  ct.  less;  cond'n  tair. 
20  per  ct.  more;  never  bet'r. 
10  per  ct.  less;  rather  " 
15  per  ct.  more  ;  some  " 
More;  in  better  condition. 
About  same;  fair  to  good. 
About  same;  very  strong. 
About  same;  extra  good. 
10  per  ct.  more;  good  cond'n. 
5  per  cent  more ;  cond'n  better. 
20  per  ct.  less;  gen'y  good. 
About  same ;  fair  to  good. 
Few  more;  cond'n  good. 
50  per  ct.  more  "  " 
10  per  less;  cond'n  fair. 


[At  the  York  State  Bee-keepers'  convention, 
held  in  Albany  last  February,  arrangements 
were  made  whereby  the  Statistical  Department 
of  Gleanings  and  the  United  States  Honey- 
producers'  Exchange  (also  a  scheme  for  dissem- 
inating statistics)  were  to  be  consolidated,  and 
to  be  under  the  management  of  the  former  offi- 
cers of  the  Exchange.   The  officers  of  the  as- 
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sociation  ai'e,  P.  II.  El\\ood,  President;  I.  L. 
Scotield,  Vic(>-president:  G.  H.  Knickerbocker, 
Secretary.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  is  -to  take 
•charge  of  tlie  statistics  o^"  Gleanings  for  tli is 
year,  and  ihe  above  is  tlie  first  installment. 
The  plan  of  giving  repoi'ts  lias  been  abbi'eviat- 
ed,  so  that  the  reader  may  b(^  able  to  get  at  the 
gist  of  the  situation  a  little  more  readily. 

We  were  very  much  surprised  that  the  bees 
seem  to  have  w  inicred  so  well  generally,  with 
the  exceptions  not('d  by  Mr.  Knickerbocker 
iibove.  The  prospects  "seem  to  be  excellent. 
The  average  of  losses,  as  given  in  Qu.  2.  in  the 
table,  is  14|t  per  cent.]  E.  R. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

We  have  on  hand  only  Henderson's  Early  Puritan 
.and  Terry's  Monroe  Seedling.  Tbese  two  kinds  are 
in  very  good  order,  and  we  can  ship  them  pi'omptly 
at  $1.5U  per  bushel,  or  I4.0U  per  barrel,  said  barrel 
holding  about  eleven  pecks.  Of  course,  tlie  oifer  is 
lor  immediate  orders. 


VEGETABLE-PLANTS. 

We  have  any  quantity  of  cabbage-plants,  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Fottler's  Brunswick,  or  Excelsior  Flat 
Dutch ;  also  a  good  stock  of  celery-plants.  But  re- 
peated frosts  liave  made  so  many  second  or  third 
applications  for  tomato-plants  that  at  tlie  present 
writing  our  stock  is  very  limited;  and  the  same  with 
sweet-potato  and  pepper-plants. 


GOLD-COIN  SWEET  CORN. 

Wlien  we  got  out  our  seed  catalogue,  there  was 
considerable  debate  as  to  whether  we  should  include 
the  above  sweet  corn.  A  good  many  people  prefer 
it  to  any  other  sweet  corn  for  table  use,  even  if  it 
does  have  somewliat  of  a  field-corn  flavor.  Some 
one  has  stated  in  print  that  it  kept  fit  for  table  use  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  sweet  corn  known,  and  I 
at  once  remembered  that  ours  did  not  seem  to  get 
too  old  or  too  hard  at  all.  In  view  of  the  above  we 
purchased  some  for  our  own  use,  and  can  let  our 
readers  have  it  at  the  usual  price  of  ordinary  sweet 
•corn;  viz.,  in  5-cent  packages;  or,  half-pint,  po.st- 
paid  by  mail,  8cts.;  one  quart,  postpaid,  3J  cts. 


TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  STRIPED  BUGS  AND  FLEA- 
BEETLES. 

At  present  writing,  the  tobacco  dust  seems  to  be 
a  perfect  remedj'  for  both  of  the  above.  Flea-beetles 
commenced  suddenly  on  our  cucumbers,  squashes, 
potatoes,  and  even  tomatoes;  and  we  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  leaves  perforated 
and  disfigured  by  these  little  pests  that  we  began  to 
think  there  was  no  help  for  it.  To  our  surprise, 
however,  we  find  that  tobacco  strewn  ovei-  the  plants 
and  on  the  ground  liberally  does  the  business  at 
once  and  to  perfection.  Tlie  expense  is  so  little  for 
the  dust  that  we  liave  for  the  present  abandoned 
both  the  squash-boxes  and  the  wire-cloth  bug-pro- 
tectors. The  price  of  the  tobacco  dust  is:  iu  lbs.,  25 
cts.;  25  lbs.,  50  cts.;  lOJ  lbs.,  $1.75. 


LOW  OCEAN  FREIGHT  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Freight  by  sailing  vessel  goes  at  so  much  per  cubic 
foot,  regardless  of  bulk  or  value,  wliich  fact  simpli- 
fies the  matter  of  rates  and  classification  down  to 
one  item;  while  bj- rail  a  book  of  several  liundred 
pages  for  each  of  the  great  luimber  of  railroad  sys- 
tems with  their  perplexing  mass  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, rates,  and  per  cents,  ad  iiifiiiitum.  seems  to 
be  necessarj'  in  these  daj'S.  The  rate  by  sailing  ves- 
sel from  New  York  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  at  pres- 
ent, is  only  8  cents  per  cubic  foot,  which,  on  bee- 
hives K.  I).,  sections,  and  that  class  of  goods,  is 
equal  to  32  cts.  per  lOii  lbs.  This,  for  a  trip  of  nearly 
15.00U  miles,  compared  with  the  rates  charged  by 
rail,  will  give  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  contrast 
between  rail  and  water  rates.  The  rate  on  the  same 
class  of  goods  from  here  to  California  points,  less 
than  300u  miles,  is  S2.80  per  100  lbs.,  or  9  times  as 
great.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  our  friends  in  Aus- 
traha  and  New  Zealand  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  goods, 


as  the  rate  has  readied  the  lowest  point  that  it  has 
been  for  several  years,  being  oiiL-iiiii  d  wliat  it  was  a 
year  oi- two  ;igo.  At  such  rates  oiir  customers  in 
the  far-;i way  commonwealth  of  Australia  liave  less 
freight  to  i')ay  i  ban  those  in  Texas.  Nebraska,  and 
other  phices  of  equal  distance  in  our  own  land. 


MOTTOES  IN  COMB  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

The  fair  is  coming  after  a  while,  and  this  is  alwaj's 
a  good  opportunity  for  educating  the  public  and 
directing  their  attention  to  our  pursuit  by  an  at- 
tractive display  of  the  p]-oducts  ot  the  honey-bees, 
and  tlie  implements  used  in  their  management.  It 
will  gi  eatly  help  in  making  your  display  atti  active, 
to  liave  your  name  oi'  some  motto  worked  in  wliite 
comb  honey.  If  you  are  ingenious,  and  have  the 
tools,  you  can  easily  make  the  letters;  or  if  you  pre- 
fer to  buy  them  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  you 
what  you  want,  as  follows: 

We  'have  a  full  .set  of  pattern  letters  to  work 
from,  and  thej'  are  of  such  a  size  that  three  will  fill 
an  8  section  wide  frame,  the  openings  forming  the 
letters  being  about  '7)4  in.  higli  and  5  in.  wide.  M 
and  W,  of  cour.se,  are  wider,  and  I  narrower.  The 
letters  are  of  the  following  pattern : 

FAIR,  1891. 

The  price  will  be  15  cts.  per  letter  or  figure.  With 
thin  foundation  inserted,  2u  cts.  per  letter  or  figure. 
In  ordering,  if  you  will  write  the  letters  in  the  or- 
der you  want  them,  we  can  make  3  letters  in  one 
piece,  just  right  to  .slip  into  a  wide  frame.  Or  if 
you  don't  happen  to  have  a  wide  frame,  simply 
tack  a  bar  on  top,  to  suspend  it  from,  and  hang  it 
in  the  hive  without  a  frame  around  it.  The  4  fig- 
ures, lb91,  will  go  in  a  frame.  To  make  the  letters, 
we  simjily  tack  two  %-inch  boards  together,  mark 
the  letter,  and  jig  it  out  on  a  scroll-saw.  To  put  in 
the  foundation,  separate  the  boards,  lay  a  sheet  be- 
tween, and  tack  them  together  again.  We  make 
the  letters  large,  because  the  bees  will  work  in 
them  more  readily,  and  they  are  much  more  con- 
spicuous when  filled. 


RIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


The  box  of  maple  sugar  came  all  right.  Didn't 
we  enjoy  the  treat!  The  nickel-plated  shears  cut 
like  a  charm,  and  are  cheap  for  the  money. 

Canova,  S.  D.,  May  «.  L.  R.  Hillman. 


I  have  been  using  the  water-cure  treatment  for 
about  a  year,  and  am  cured  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
Exchange,  III.,  Apr.  8.  Isaac  Hill. 


I  received  the  bees  yesterday,  and  put  them  into 
the  hives  to-day.   Tiiey  are  working  nicely  so  far. 
Hanover,  Me.,  May  12.  Frank  E.  Russell. 


The  imported  queen  I  got  of  you  in  October  last  is 
all  right  yet,  nearly  ready  to  cast  a  swarm.  Her 
bees  are  of  very  good  markings,  better  than  I  ever 
had  before.  G.  Oberkampf. 

New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  March  9. 


Please  stop  my  ad't  in  Gleanings,  *'  hybrid  queens 
for  sale."  I  have  orders  from  Maine.  Vermont.  Illi- 
itois,  and  lots  fi-om  this  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
One  order  is  for  eight.  Ed.  Greeley. 

Lorain,  O.,  Apr.  -28^  


1  reallj'  could  not  do  without  Gleanings.  That 
and  the  ABC  liave  helped  me  a  long  way  ahead  of 
their  cost,  over  and  over  again.  In  fact,  I  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  your  views  and  arguments. 

Armidale,  N.  S.  W..  April  3.      John  S.  Rutter. 


I  have  used  the  remedy  you  so  kindly  advertise 
and  circulate.  This  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  many. 
I  was  a  fearful  sufferer  from  dyspepsia  and  nervous- 
ness, which  has  been  cured  by  this  ti'eatment. 

Capt.  Kemp,  Salvation  Army. 

Negaunee,  Mich.,  May  1. 


The  iDees  yott  shipped  me  about  a  week  ago  ar- 
rived in  good  order,  and  are  working  finely.  The 
queen  is  all  right.  They  are  really  fine  bees.  They 
will  not  sting.  I  am  well  satisfied,  and  will  favor 
you  with  my  orders  in  the  future,  if  I  need  any 
thing  in  your  line.  W.  E.  Rayley. 

Cambridge,  O.,  April  28. 
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NEW  AUTOMATIC 

I  am  now  tosnpply  /iiic  with  the  round- 
end  perforations  in  Ki  stylos  of  opposite  and 
alt(U'nate  perforatiiifj.  Tiie  now  acliiiie  makes 
an\-  size  of  shoot,  with  a  border  )f  any  w  idth 
from  :.'\.')  inelios  u])  to  :i4x44.    The  wovk  dow'  lias 

NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED, 

is  uniform,  exact,  and  perfectly  reliohle.  Piices 
very  low.    Send  stamp  for  samples.  Address 

'  DR.  G.  L.  TINKER,  New  Philadelphia,  0. 

5tfd  Please  mention  this  pai)er. 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing-  your  orders  tor  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections.  Boe- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames,  Foundation,  iSmo- 
kers,  etc.  PAGE,  KEITH  &  SCHMIDT  CO., 

31-12dh  New  London,  Wis. 

I        .  l  espoiidinp  to  tnis  aavertisement  mention  GLiSANINg.s. 


The  Greatest  Invention  ot  the  Age! 

BEES  MADE  TO  HIVE  THEMSELVES. 

Fuh  particula  rs  tree.  Address 
5  tfd         H  ALLEY.  Wenham,  Mass. 

t^ln  respondintr  (<>  n,:-  Mdvcfii  t.(i,.  iii  iii.'i.iioii  Gleanings. 

A  Bee-Hive  Free 

From  all  objections.  For  description  and  prices 
see  our  circular.  One-piece  V-groove  sections,  per 
M.,  $3;  30di",  $8..^0;  wUOU,  $13.75.  Brood  frames,  L. 
size,  $1.0J  per  IbO.  Hunt's  foundation,  Bingham 
smoiiers,  Abbott  honey-Knives,  Hill's  smokers  and 
feeders,  10,0(JO  Parker  foundatit)n  fasteners  on  hand. 
Send  for  price  list.        W.  D.  SOPKR  Sc  CO.. 

118-130  Washing-ton  St.,  .B:M-ks«>ii,  ,ni<-»i. 
19-17d  Please  mention  this  paper. 


LORIDANEWSPAPERSFREE 


P 

I  Vie  will  send  the"r<outh  Fiorina  Home"?ix  veel£3  on  trial  for  10  cents 
'  ancli  nsert  your  namein  our"MaitiD2  Lisf'.which  will  bring  .you  bund- 
reds  of  sample  conies  of  Florida  newspaners,  mans,  circulars,  etc  ,  andif  you 
want  to  visit  or  locaf/^  in  Florida,  von  can  deciae  where  to  go  and  how  to  get 
there.  Address  HOME,  8t.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

TESTED    ITALIAN    QUEENS,  $1.00. 
UI\TESTE»,  60  CTS. 
SELiECTED   TESTED,  $1.50, 

STUARD  Bt*OS.. 
9  17d  Si>arla,  Wliile  C  o.,  Tennessee. 

Please  mention  this  paper 


IMPORTED  QUEENS. 

In  May  and  June,  each    S3. 00 

In  July  and  August,  each   1.80 

In  September  and  October,  each   1,60 

Money  musl  be  sent  in  advance.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Queens  tliat  die  en  route,  if  returned 
in  the  letter,  will  be  replaced  by  mail,  postjiaid.  No 
OT'der  for  less  than  8  queens  ftt/  ea^p/r.ss  Avill  be  accept- 
ed. CHAS.  B1AN<  OAOIN1, 
1-lld  Koloisiia,  Italy. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAO  IN  BKOOD-FK AITIES. 

THIN   FLAT  ■  BOTTOM  FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fisli-bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  Foundation  made. 
J.  VAN  »EUSEN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  5tfd 
Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co..  N.  Y. 
J3"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


CHEAP  ENOUGH. 

Sections.  $3.00  per  ],(]00.  Found- 
ation. 45  cts.  per  pound;  Chaff 
Hives,  ^l.^oeacli;  Simplicity  hives, 
9)  CIS.  each;  Dovetailed  hive.s,  80 
cts.  each,  and  «-very  thing  needed 
in  the  apiary,  cheap.  Send  for  il- 
lustrated price  list  for  1891,  f  i-ee. 

"  How  I  Produce  Comb  Honey," 

by  mail,  o  cts.  Tliird  edition  just 
out.  Address 

QEO.  E  HILTON,  Fremont,  Kich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


ITALIAN 


\00 


QUEENS. 


Untested  Queens,  75  cts.  each.    $6.00  per  dozen. 

Now  ready  to  mail.  9tfdl) 
H.  Filz  Hart,  Avery  p.  <»..  NeAV  Iberia,  I.a. 

t^lii  respondinpT  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

WHY    SEND  :  LONG     DISTANCES  ? 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  (DON'T  FORGET 
THE  COUNTY)  FOR  MY  NEW  PKICE 
LIST  FOR  1891. 

C.  p.  BISH,  Grove  City,  Mercer  Co.,Pennsyra. 


ESTABLISHED    IN  1884. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


rtfd 


Bee-keepers,  Look  Here! 

Leining-er  Bros,  are  g-oing  to  rear  1000  Queens  this 
year  from  one  of  G.  M.  DooUttle's  liest  queens;  and 
if  you  want  bees  tor 

Business  t  Beauty  Combined, 

try  one  of  their  queens.   In  June,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.70; 
select,  $2.50.   The  verj-  best,  $4.50.   Descriptive  cir- 
cular free.  lotfdb 
LEININGER  BROS.,  Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio. 
J^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mei;tion  Olkaninrs. 

^ye  ai-e  making-  arrangements  for  tlie  agency  of 
those 

Wonderful  Punic  Bees, 

brought  to  England  l)y  "a  Hallemsliire  bee-keeper," 
and  ai'e  now  liookiiig-  ordeis  at  the  folk)wiiig-  rate: 
Imp(n-ted  queens,  ^-fn.oo  each. 
Tested  pure  homebred.  $5.(  0  each. 
Virgins,  $1.1,0;  H  floz.,  $5.00;  perdox.,  $10.00. 
Send  for  Punic  circular.  lt,-ild 
E.  L..  PKATT,  Pratt  Bee-Farm, 

Jtfeverly,  ITIass. 

i^^in  responding:  to  tliis  adveff  i.-  eiinMir  im-ni  I'.i.  i .  i.i.  vm.nus 

New  Orleans  Apiaries. 

Untested  Italian  and  Carniolan  Queens,  for  May  and 
June,  $1.00  each:  after,  75  cts.  IDtfdl) 

BEES  for  BEAUTY  and  BUSINESS. 

Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  AddresS' 
WINDER  &  SIPLES,  576  magazine  sr., 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (Vleanings. 


WANTED! 


In  exchange  for  <iueens,  30  lbs.  of  bees,  any  lac 
but  no  foul  brood.  I  will  give  one  youiiji- '  ti'si  i 
three  or  Five  Banded  Italian  (^)iiceii  ito  he  sei 
the  fore  part  of  June),  for  every  pound  of  bees  sei 
me  now,  eliarges  paid.  II'  yon  wish  (lueeiis  ( 
either  strain,  and  can  spare  llie  liees.  droj)  me 
card,  and  send  at  once.  Refi'reiice,  post  master  < 
express  agent  here.  Send  bees  at  once.  Adfh'es-^ 

.FACOB  T.  TIMPE,  Ottdl) 
Exp.  and  P.  O.  Address,    Orand  Ledge,  Mich. 
I'lease  mention  this  paper. 
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"  I  tell  yoTi  what,  Jones,  Lev- 
ering Bros,  sell  the  best  goods 
and  at  the  lowest  prices  of  any 
one  I've  struck  yet." 

The  LARGEST  and 
BEST  EQUIPPED 

BEE-HIUE  FACTORY 
IN  THE  WEST. 


THE  NEW  DOVETAILED  HIVE  A  SPECIALTY. 

Every  thing-  used  by  practical  l)ee-V;eepers  by 
wholesale  and  retail.  Send  tor  our  "Ol  illusi rated 
price  list  and  save  money.    Address  4-liidb 

LEVERING  BEOS.,Wiota,  Cass  Co.,  la. 


ooiiUiiii^  to  thl.-<  ui 


lioll  GLK.AMNOa 


BEE-KEEPER'S  GUIDE. 

16th  thousand  .just  out. 

Plain.  Practical,  Scientific.   Every  farmer  and  bee- 
keener  >hould  have  it. 
PRICE  EEDUCEI)  TO  si.>  (i.    Liberal  discount  to 

dealers.   Address  8-18db 

A.  J.  COOK,  Agrlcultura;  College,  Mich. 

Plf  it^e  mention  GLRAXiNGb. 

UNTESTED  QUEENS, 

until  June  1st.  f  1  n.?.;  after  June  1st.  75  cts. ;  S8.00  per 
doz.  Tested  queens,  after  June  1st.  $l.od.  Select 
tested.  S2.01I.  Bees  by  the  pnind  until  June  1st.  $1; 
after  June  1st,  75  cts.  Can  supply  any  demand  from 
first  of  May.   Cntested.  in  May.  ¥9.U0  per  doz.  8tfdb 

PAUL  L.  VIALLON,  BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 

^"In  respondirig  to  this  adveiti^emeut  mer  liuii  GLi-:AXiNGS. 

Western  Bee-Keepers'  Supply  House 

Root's  Goods  can  be  bad  at  Des  Moin 
Iowa,  at  Root's  Prices. 

The  largest  supply  business 
in  the  West.  Established  18S5 
Dovetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Ex- 
tractors, Smokers,  Veils , 
Crates,  Feeders,  Clover 
Seeds, etc.  Imported 
Italian  Queens.  Queens 
Bees,    Sample  copy  of  our 
Bee  Joiimal,  "The  West- 


ern  Bee  -  Keeper."  ana  Latest 
Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  Bee-keepers. 


Bee  -  Keeper. 

■        e  mailed  Fr 

JOSEPH  NTSEWAOTEE,  DES  MOIITES,  IOWA. 


C^In  responding'  to  tliit*  adverti^ 


(■^LEANINGS. 


$1.00  QUEENS  READY  TO  MAIL.  $1.00 

Queens  reared  from  one  of  Doolittle"s  select  moth- 
ers, by  his  method.   Orders  booked  now ;  pay  when 
qtaeens  are  received.   "Write  for  quantity  prices. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  g-uaranteed.  9-lOd 
jrOHlV  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 
£^lii  i-espondlnt?  to  this  advertlr-enient  mention  Glkaxixgs. 

Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  28c  per  lb.  cash,  or  30c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity'of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  E.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  33c  per  lb.,  or  37c  for  Jjest 
selected  u-ax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box.  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent.  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


.eahf  ITg  Co., 

— UXDOUBTEDLV  THE— 

LARGEST  PLANT  IN  THE  WEST, 

Built  exclii.-^ivoly  for  the  manufacture  of  Api- 
arian Supplies.  One  and  One-Half  Acres  Floor 
Space.  We  sell  as  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest,  and  our 
goods  are  as  Good  as  the  Eest.  Parties  will  do 
well  to  write  us  for  estiniati'S  on  large  orders. 
We  will  send  vou  our  cataloffue  for  yonr  name  on 
a  postal  card.  "  Address  LEAHY  MFG.  CO., 
Ttfdb  Higginsville.  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

$5.00  IN  MAY,  AND  $4.50  IN  JUNE, 

—WILL  BUT— 

A  Strong  Full  Colons  of  Pure  Italian  Bees 

in  Root's  new  Dovetailed  or  the  old  Simplicity  hive, 
as  you  prefer.  Each  to  contain  a  fine  tested  queen 
and  plenty  of  bees  and  broc  d.  Everj-thing first-class. 
Pure  Japanese  Buckwheat,  per  bu..  Si;  >n  bu..  6Jc: 
^  bu.,  3;c.  bag  included.  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Si  each. 

IV.  A.  KIN  *  PP,  Rocliestf^r.  Lorain  Co.,  O. 
ettdb  Plea-e  mention  this  paper. 

SUPPLIES  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Observatorv  Hives.  Improved  Supers.  Shallow 
Frames.         lOtfdb   E.  Calvert.  Des  Moines.  la. 

BEES  and  vellowMBVEX  the  Best  Se-«Bxcel.  Thev^ 
Italian  Queen- 1  lect  Te-ted  SI  2-1  ■  do  all  other  11 
for  sale  in -June Unte.-ted  Si  00.  ?eason-mT^k 
at  Chenang.  I  Order  eaily.  I  oldcust^.m  ■  j 
Valley  Apiary.       Send  for  circular.       ers  will  >  ay.\# 

Mrs  Oliver  Cole,  Sherburiie.  Chenango  Co..  X.  Y. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

ELEVEN  YEARS 

^VITHOUT  A 
PARALLEL,  AND 

THE  STAND- 
ARD IN  EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 

Bingham  &  Hst^ierington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

Standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,  3>^  in.,  postpaid  ..  .$3,00 
Conqueror  "  3  "  "  ...  1.75 
Large  "        3^  "         '*       ...  1.50 

Extra  (wide  shield)  2  "  "  ...  1.35 
Plain  (narrow  "  )3  *'  '*  ...100 
Little  Wonder.        IM  "         "        . .  65 

Uncapping  Knife  115 

Sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  To 


sell  again,  send  for  dozen  and  half-dozen  rates. 

Milledgeville,  111.,  March  8, 1890. 
Sirs:— Smokers  received  to-day.  and  count  cor- 
rectly.  Am  ready  for  orders.   If  others  feel  as  I  do 
your  trade  will  boom.         Truly,      F.  A.  Snell. 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Sirs:— I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.   I  have  had  15  years'  experience  with 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Very  truly^   R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarahsville.  Ohio,  March  12,1890. 
Sirs:— The  smoker  1  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Daniel  Brothers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to 

itfdb  Bi»&HAii  Si  HETHEBiiraTOiT,  Abronia,  Mich. 

E^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  nieiitiu!i  Oi.k.a.\;.-.(;s 
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„  '     pi'iiiting  a  book  that  IS  to  bear  this 

title.  It  is  to  take  tlie  place  of  my  other  book,  The  Production  of  Corah  Honey,  which  will  uot  be  re-pub- 
iished.  AltliOLigh  the  new  1)ook  will  contain  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  much  matter  as  27(6  Production  of 
Comh  Honey,  yet  the  pi  ice  will  be  only  5U  cts.  Tlie  book  is  already  partly  printed,  and  will  probably  be  out 
some  time  in  April  or  May.  If  any  of  the  friends  would  like  to  *'  help  me  along-  "  in  meeting-  the  expenses 
of  getting-  out  the  book,  they  can  do  so  by  sending  their  orders  in  advance.  Such  orders  will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  and  filled  the  very  day  the  book  is  out.  I  will  send  the  Keview  one  year  and  the  book 
for  $1.25.  Tlie  Review  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  order  (I  have  plenty  of  back  numbers  to  send  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  yeai  ),  and  the  book  as  .soon  as  it  is  out.    Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  CanadiarU.  lOtfdb 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  JVTieh. 

r^In  repponriinir  to  tills  ririvfi  risfiiicTit  rncnt        <-•  i.a  m;.i.^. 


PRICE  i  1ST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


A.  E.  MANUM, 


BRISTOL.  VT. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  TINKER'S  SPECIALTIES! 

The  Nonpareil  Bee-hive  and  Winter  case.  White 
Poplar  Sections,  Wood-zinc  Queen-Excluders,  and 
the  finest  and  best  Perforated  Zinc  now  made. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  prices,  and  inclose  25  cts.  for 
the  new  book,  Bee  keeping  for  Profit. 

Address  ■>«.  G.  I..  TINK^-R, 

mfdb  IVew  Pliiladelpbia,  O. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


.ul vpi  tisement  mention  GLEANINGS. 


FIVE-BANDED  BEES. 

If  you  want  queens  that  will  produce  the  linnd- 
somfSt.  and  g;«nile.*t  bees  on  earth,  bees  tliat  you 
can  handle  witliout  .smoke  and  get  less  stings  tlian 
you  will  from  the  three-banded,  or  leather-colored 
bees,  witli  smt)ke— if  you  want  bees  tlu^t  are  good 
workers,  if  you  want  liees  that  combine  all  these 
good  qualities,  then  buy  one  of  the  queens  that  pro- 
duce the  Golden  Five-banderi  Bees.  My  queen 
and  bees  took  first  premium  at  the  Detroit  Expo- 
sition last  fall.  I  can  fill  tn-ders  promptly,  for  Golrt- 
en  Five-Banded  untested  queens,  for  $1.00  each; 
6  for  $5.0;);  or  12  for  $9.u0.  I  have  a  few  of  the  tested 
Alley  queens,  tliat  I  will  sell  for  $2.00  each.  Make 
money  orders  payable  at  Flint,  ]Micli.  lltfdb 

ELMER  HUTCHINSON, 

ROGERSVILLE,  GENESEE  CO..  MICH. 

Please  mention  this  papei-. 

No  Disease  of  any  Kind  was  ever  Known  in 
our  Mountain  Region  of  West  Virginia. 

"ppOR  SALE.— A  few  queens,  reared  upon  tlie  most 
scientific  i)rinciples,  from  the  very  best  Amei-- 
ican-bred  slock. 

Pay  part  casli  now,  and  balance  by  wi  lting  lettei- 
next  November.  Three  queens  for  $2.2.").  Satisfai-- 
tion  guaranteed.    •  ll-16d1i 

T.  K.  MASSIE, 

Concord  Church,  Mercer  Co..  W.  Va. 

C^-lu  re.spuiidintr  to  tliis  advertisement  mention  GLEANiNGa. 

JN  JUNE,  one-5'ear-old  Tested  Italian  queens, 
75c    Mismated  Italian  (lueens,  3i)c.  Jl-12d 
J.  C.  WIIF:EL.ER,  Piano,  III. 


(0    ITALIAN    QUEENS  ^ 

^  FROM  THE  FINEST  STOCK.  ^ 

^  1  Untested  Queen    $  .7.5.  r^j 

U  3       "        Queens   2.00. 

(J)  1  Tested  Queen  1.50.  rti 

3      "      Queens    ....4  00.  rti 

^  2-frame  Nuclei,  with  any  queen,  S1.50  each  "1 

^  extra.  n-i^d  IT] 

ij,  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  (f\ 

^  W.  J.  Ellison,  Catchall,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C.  • 

r^ln  resi)oiulliii.' ...  .        ^uivei  li.-ei.u m  liienlioli  (iLKAXlNGS. 

Don't  Forget  Our  Root  Bees. 

THIS  MONTH,  Tested  Italian  queens,  $1.2.5; 

3  for  $3.50;  Untested.  7.5  cts.;  3  for  $2.00.  One, 
two,  and  three  frame  nuclei,  from  $2.00  to  $3.50 
with  queens.  Sections,  Foundation,  and 
all  kinds  of  bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  9tfdb 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Nlo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
^        CENTS  EACH  FOR  UNTESTED 

i       queens  from  imported  or 

F/VE  -  BANDED    GOLDEN  MOTHER. 
IMPORTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

I    W.  C.  FRAZIER,  ATLANTIC,  IOWA. 

7-17db  Please  mention  thl^  paper. 

SECTIONS. 

$2.50  to  $3.50  per  r«.    Bee-Hives  and  Fix- 
tures clieap.  NOVELTY  CO., 
6tfdb  Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

C*RRCI  Brown  Leghorn,  White  Leghorn,  Sl.25. 
tUUO.  Black  Minorca,  Plymouth  Rock.  Pekin 
Duck,  f  1.50.  Light  Brahma,  Langshan,  Game,  S2  per 
13  eggs.  Strictly  pure-bred.  Ship  safely  anywhere. 
Illustrated  circular  free.  OFFK  BR4»S., 
Itfdb  St.  ITlarys,  Itlo. 

PASTEBOARD  BOXES. 

CRAWFORD'S  SECTION  CARTONS 
ARE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  O.  CRAWFORD, 

lltfdb  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

-v^  III  re^ponding  to  this  advertlsiement  mention  GLEAiONGa. 

rnn  Oni  U   Crude  and  refined.  We  have  con- 

rUlv  OHLil.  stantly  in  stock  large  quantities  of 
Beeswax,  and  supply  the  prominent  manufacturers 
of  comb  foundation  throughout  the  country.  We 
guarantee  every  pound  of  Beeswax  purchased  from 
us  absolutely  pure.  Write  for  our  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted.       ECKERMANN  &.  WILL, 

Bleachers,  Eefiners,  and  Importers  of  Beeswax, 
5-i6db  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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LADIES 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 


FINE  SHOES  AT  S2.J7  A  PAIR 

SENT  POSTPAID. 

Genuine  Kid— Soft  Soles.  Elegant  Style,  Perfect 
Fitting--  a  shoe  that  has  style,  and  will  wear  as  long- 
as  shoes  sold  at  $2.50  and  *3  (0.   Trv  tliem.    Yon  ^ill 
be  pleased,  for  they  are  GOOD  SHOES. 
Widths,  C,  D,  E,  EE.    Sizes,  I  to  7. 
Do  you  want  Broad  or  Narrow  toe  V 
Send  P.  O.  order,  reg-istered  letter,  or  postal  note. 

C.  L.  GRIESINGER,  MEDINA,  O. 
Reference— Gleaning-s.  8-9-1lM. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

o<  Queens  •  From  •  Texas. >o 

Kind  friends.  I  have  untested  Ttaliuii  queens  from 
now  till  September,  at  T.oc  each:  ^i.o-i  t»)i'6.  oi-  >^7.2o 
per  doz.  I  have  shipped  liuiidreds  tlii-  spring,  und 
all  by  return  mail  so  far.  I  liave  my  breeding  yaids 
kept' out  on  the  lone  prairie  at  safe  di>tance.  Give 
me  vour  orders  and  see  how  promi)tly  I  can  fill  them. 
100  nuclei  running-.  lOtfdb 
MRS.  JEN  ME  ATCHLEY. 

Box  v.,  Fiirmersville,  Tex. 
In  writing  to  advertis-ers  please  mention  this  paper.  :?-8db 

STOP!    THINK!  ACT/ 

Gritfith's  Italian  queens  will  g-ive  you  strong-  colo- 
nies, plenty  of  honey,  and  nice  bees.  7-12db 
Untested  queens  in  ^lay.  si.O 

in  June,  July,  and  Aug-.,  T.5c. 
Tested         "      in  Mav,  ^l.:ib. 

in  June.  July.  Aug..     Sept..  f  1.0(t. 
All  queens  reared  from  best  imported  and  choice 
home  mothers.   Safe  arrival  g-uaraateed.  Address 
all  orders  to  B.  <'.  GKIFFITtt.  Griffith,  X.  C. 
Postoffice  order  on  Charlotte,  or  reg.  let.  to  Griffith. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


JAS.  &  F.  B.  YOCKEY, 

North  Washington,  Westm'd  Co.,  Pa. 

'^"In  responding  to  this  advei-tiseiiieiit  mention  GLEA^nxGS. 

BstaTsUslied  1S7S. 

SMITH   &  SMITH, 

Wholesale  and  Eetail  Manufacturers  of 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

KENTON,  OHIO. 

Price  liist  Free.       4tfdb       Mention  Gleanings. 

Honey  -  Extt^actot^. 

Square  Glass  }4oncy-Jai<s, 

Tin  Buckets,  Bee-Hi^es 
|loney«Seetions,  &e.,  &e. 
•     Peitfection  Cold-Blast  Stnokeirs. 

APPLY  TO  " 

CH^IS.  F.  I«UTH  &  SOfi,  Cincinnati,  O. 

p.  S.— Send  10-ct.  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to  Bee-keepers." 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Queens!  Queens!  Queens! 

If  you  want  bees  that  -will  beat  any  thing-  you 
ever  saw  in  every  respect,  try  our  strain  of  Italians. 
Warranted  queens,  each.  Sl.uO;  six.  S4.50.  8-9-lOd 

ORDER  NOW,  PAY  UPON  ARRIVAL. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Hives.  Honey-Cases,  Sections,  and  Frames. 
We  are  tlie  only  concern  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia who  make  a 
SPECIALTY  OF  BEE-KEEPERS'  MATERIAL 
Agents  for  the  white  basswood  1-lb.  sections. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

OCEANSiDE   MILL  CO., 

Oceanside,  Cal. 


l-12db 


.lint.'  t-..  tlli*  :u\x 


OARNIOLAN  QUEENS 

From   Imported  Mothers. 
Send  for  price  list. 

u-i4db  M.  W.  Strickler.  York,  Pa. 

^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


SAMUEL  JONES, 

Manufactui'er  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies.   Free  cata- 
log-ue.      IlifiJif't '.<!  I'll  1 1.  <:»l/'(/f.  DesMoines.  la. 
Srin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mennou  Glkamnus 

Syracuse,  Hew  York, 

IS  A  DEPOT  FOR  THE  EAST  FOR  ALL  OF  A.  1. 
ROOT  S  APIARIAX  SUPPLIES. 
FOUNDATION   is   Our  Own  ITIake. 

Don't  buy  foundation  of  us.  for  it  would  please  vou. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY. 

Our  foundati  on  is  for  sale  bv  H.  Allev.  Wenham. 
Mass.,  and  Model  B.  Hive  Co..  W.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
In  wi-iting-  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  itfdb 

NOW,  FRIENDS,  LOOK  HERE! 

I  sell  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive,  White  Poplar  Sec- 
tions, Italian  Bees  and  Queens.   Price  List  free. 
Write  for  one.  Stfdb 
A.  A.  BVARD,  West  Cliesterfield,  IV.  H. 

{^In  respondinpr  to  this  adwrri-euif  n i  hu-hUoti  «i,i-,A.MM..-«. 

!  J.  W.  Taylor's  Fine  Italian     *    *  « 
I     ^      ^-      ^      and  Albino  Queens  for  Sale. 

j     Cheap  tested  Italian.  SI. 50  each!    Tested  Albinos, 
I  $1.50  each.   Te>Teu  golden  Italian,  $2.00  each.  Un- 
tested queens.  To  cts.  each;  5=8. uu  per  doz.   I  guaran- 
tee safe  arrival  bv  mail.  fltfdb 

J.  W.  TAA'LiOR,  Ozau,  Ark. 
Please  n  ention  this  j  aper. 

FOR  SALE. 

75  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  Lang-stroth  10-frame. 
and  A.  I.  RocfsS-frame  Dovetailed  hive^.  at  85.LK1  per 
colony.   A  liberal  discount  on  more  than  one  colon  v. 

JOU>  GRA^T,  B  >ia\ia,  Clermont  Co..  o. 

Mention  this  paper.  9  10-lld 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  SALE. 

May  or  June,  tested,  11.50:  untested,  Sl.OO.  July  and 
Aug-ust.  tested.  si.lnJ:  untested.  75  cts.  Bees  at  $1.00 
per  lb.  Make  monev  order  pavable  at  Wavnesburg. 
Greene  Co.,  Pa.       iTlRS.  A.'A.  SOIPSON. 

9-16db  S warts,  Pa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

FO  rXDATIOX  SECTIONS  are  my  specialties. 
Xo.  1  T-groove  Sections  at  $3.00  per  1000. 
Special  Prices  to  dealers.  Send  for  free 
price  list  of  every  thing  needed  in  the 
apiary.  yi.  H.  HINT, 

Itfdb        Bell  BraucU,  Mich, 
t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleamxg^;. 

A  Four^Color  Label  for  Only  75 
Cts.  Per  Thousand. 

Just  think  of  it  1  we  can  furnish  you  a  very  neat 
four-color  label,  with  your  name  and  address,  with 
the  choice  of  having  either  comb  "  or  •'  extracted  " 
befoi-e  the  word  *•  honey,"  for  only  75  cts.  per  thou- 
sand; 50  cts.  per  500,  or  30  cts.  for  2*50.  postpaid.  The 
size  of  the  label  is  2^x1  inch— just  right  to  go  round 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  to  put  on  a  section,  or  to  adorn 
the  front  of  a  honey-tumbler.  Send  for  our  special 
label  catalogue  for  samples  of  this  and  many  other 
pretty  designs  in  label  work. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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^ee-JIives,  Sections,  ptc. 


BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 


We  make  15,000  sections  per  hour.   Can  fill  orders 
promptly.   Write  for  tree,  illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

t^lu  J•l;^^l)ollUini^  to  this  advertitienieiit  mention  (;i,kamm.s. 

On  Their  Own  Merits. 

I  am  making-  a  specialty  of  breeding-  Gold^'ii 
and  A.lbiiio  Italian  C|u»-eii».   My  fivf  banded. 

bees  are  equal  to  any  as  honey-gatlierers,  and  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  gentlest  bees  known. 
Warranted  queens.  May,  six  for  $6;  after 

June  1,  SI;  six  for  $5.  Satisfaetioji  guarinteed.  I 
have  a  few  3-banded  tested  queens  ht.  $1  eacli. 

CHAB.I.ES    D.  DUVAI.L, 
9tfdb  Npencerville,  JTIontg'y  Co.,  Md. 

Pleat(e  mention  this  paper 

N.  D.  West's  coil-wire  qufeeu-cell  protectors  will  do 
it,  and  you  can  REQUEEN  your  apiary  during 
the  swarming  season.   Pronounced  the  BEST 
by  such  men  as 
Cart.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  Cherry  Valley,  n.  y., 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y., 
and  others.  Cell-protectors,  $3.00  per  100,  or  12  for 
60c,  by  mail.  Cages,  $5.00  per  100,  or  13  for  $1.00,  by 
mail.  Samples  of  both,  with  circular  explaining,  25 
cts.  See  cut  and  description  on  page  321.  Patent 
applied  for.   Address  8tfdb 

N.  D.  WEST,  MIDDLEBURGH,  SCHOHARIE  CO.,  W.  Y. 
t^*ln  respondintr  to  tins  advetti>eiM(-'nl  inention  (tI.kanIi  G« 


UONEY 

I  I  made 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

Diflfering  from  all  others  ever  yet 
made  for  the  purpose. 

S^TB-i^CTOK. 

It  works  strong-,  thorough,  neat,  handy  and 
rapid,  and  is  the  cheapest  Extractor  known. 
Send  2-ct.  stamp  for  a  circular  of  18  pag-es  to 
REV.  A.  R.  SEAMAN,  Cojinellsville,  Eayette 
Co.,  Pa.  5-15d 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


/T  WILL  PAY  YOU 

To  Send  for  1117  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

Before  placing  your  orders.  I  have  a  lot  of 
very  nice  No.  2  sections  at  $2.00  per  lUUO. 

J.  C.  SAYLES,  Hartford,  Wisconsin. 

Sttdb  Please  mention  this  paper. 


Bee  Journal 

tlflited  bif  D.  A-  Jmiea 

75c.  Per  Year. 


Poultry  Journal 

Edited  by  W.C.  G.  Peter . 

75c.  Per  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks, 
and  are  edited  by  live  practical  men,  and  contribut- 
ed to  by  the  bes  writers.  Both  Journals  are  inter- 
esting, and  a  -  •  alike  valuable  to  the  expert  and 
amateur.  Sa  pie  copies  free.  Both  Journals  one 
year  to  one  iddress  $1.  Until  June  1st  we  will  send 
either  Journal  on  trial  trip  for  6  months  for  25  cts. 

The  D.  A.  Jones  Co.,  Ld.,  Beef  on,  Ont. 

lease  mention  Gleanings. 


MWlNSTRCfMENTC 
URRAY  6e  HEISU 

-^cleveland  ohio. 
Send  for  catalogueP^ 


JJSTC¥VL(w 

>ll 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Smokers.  Foundation,  and  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  furnished  at  lowest  cash  price.  If  you 
want  the  best  Smoker  in  the  market  get  one  of  the 
Quinby  old  reliable— made  the  strongest;  and  al- 
thoug-h  the  first  cost  is  more  than  that  of  anj^  other 
made,  the  Jumbo  is  the  boss  of  all.  It  has  been  used 
constantly  in  yards  for  8  years,  and  still  it  goes. 
Send  and  get  price  list  of  Smokers,  Foundation,  Sec- 
tions, and  every  thing  used  in  the  apiary.  Dealers 
should  send  for  dealer's  list  on  smokers. 
4-14db  W.  E.  CLARK,  Oriskany,  N.  Y. 

33^1n  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

m.    HEW  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY.  'll91. 

Root's  Dovetailed  Hive  a  specialty.   Price  List  free. 
Save  your  freight,  and  ordei*  early  of 
Itfdb  <iEO.  W.  COOK, 

Spring  HilUJohnson  Co.,  Kaa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

SECTIONS!  SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

On  and  after  F<-b.  1,  1890,  we  will  sell  our  No.  1  V- 
groove  sections,  in  lots  of  500,  as  follows:  Less  than 
2000,  $3.50  per  1000;  2000  to  5000,  $3.00  per  1000.  Write 
tor  speeinl  prices  on  lareer  quantities.  No.  2  sec- 
tions at  $2  00  per  lOOn.  Send  tor  price  list  on  hives, 
foundation,  oases,  ere. 

J.  STAUFFER  &  SONS, 
H  Ittdb  Successors  to  B  J.  Mi]ler&  Co., 

Nappanee.  Ind. 
In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

Barnes"  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  what  J.  1.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,   N.  Y.,  says  — "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines   last   winter  50  chaff 
hives  with  7-inch  cap.  100  honey- 
lacks,  .500  broad    frames,  2,000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other   work.     This   winter  we 
lave  doubled  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make,  and  we  ex- 
^     pect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  wiH." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free.    Address  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BARNES,  .545  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinerv  may  be  sent  to  me.    A.  I.  Root. 
 28tfd  

VANDERVORT 
COMB -FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list, 
ittd  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

CfTTii  resi)ondingr  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKANiNoa 
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Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  others. 

Any  of  these  books  on  which  postagre  is  not  given  will  be 
foi-wardeil  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  buying:  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  aie  li  \ble  to  disap- 
puintnient  it  we  make  a  purchase  without  seeing  the  article. 
Admitting  that  the  bookseller  could  read  all  the  books  he 
off*-rs.  as  he  has  them  tor  sale,  it  were  hardlv  to  lie  expected 
he  would  be  the  one  to  mention  all  the  fault-s,  as  well  as  good 
things  about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  tliat  those  who  favor 
me  with  their  patron.ige  shall  not  be  disai)|M)inted,  and  thei  e- 
ft)re  I  am  going  to  ti-y  to  prevent  it  by  mentioning  all  the 
t.nilts,  so  far  as  I  can.  th  it  the  purcliaser  may  know  what  he 
is  getting.  In  the  follou  inu-  list,  book-  that  i  nnprove  1  have 
marked  with  a  -  ;  iho-e  I  e-peeially  approve.**:  those  th.at 
are  not  uji  to  times.  :  ;  books  that  contain  but  little  matterfor 
the  prii  e.  l.Tfre  type,  and  nmch  space  between  the  lines,  t  ; 
foreiirii,  ?.    The  bee  books  are  all  good. 

BIBLKS,  HVMN-BOOKS,  AND  (ITHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  wi^h  o'lvr  goods  by 
treiglit  or  express,  in  -ui  riiig  no  pt)>tage.  we  give  pri'  o  .■  ep.a- 
ratrly.  You  will  notice.  th;it  yon  can  judge  of  the  s  ze  of  the 
liooks  very  well  by  the  amount  required  tor  postage  on  eacD. 

S    Bible,  giKid  print,  neatly  bound   2,5 

10   Hiiiiyan's  Pilo-rim's Progress**   3.5 

20  11  histralerl  Pilgrim's  Prog-ress**     75 

This  is  a  large  book  of  425  pages  and  17.T  illustrations,  and 

would  usually  be  called  a  S'^-OO  book.  A  splendid  book  to  pre- 
sent to  ch'ldren.    Sold  in  gilt  edge  for  25c  more. 

fi  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.   By  the  antlior  of 

the  story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  boolc  for  young  chtldrm  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  lound  of  literatiit  e.  and  at  the  same 
t  me  there  can  liardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Re  ni- 
timlly  bound,  niid  fully  illustrated.  Price  50  c.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  75  ct-nts.   Postage  six  cents  each. 

0  ;  Htirmony  of  the  Gospels   35 

3  I  John  Ploiig-hman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  bv 

Rev  C.  H.  Spurgeon*   10 

1  I  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated  Nos.  I,'.',  3,  and 

4,  words  only,  cloth,  10  c;  paper   05 

2  I  Same,  board  covers     20 

5  I  S.iai '.  word^  and  music,  small  type,  board 

covers   45 

1  >  I  Same,  words  an  1  music,  b  )ard  covei-s   75 

3  j  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers. . .  <  5 
5  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers.  IJ 
5  I  Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  cover   3i) 

4  I  Stepping  Heavenward**   18 

15  I  Story  of  th^  Bible**   1  0  i 

.\  large  book  of  70(i  jia'^es.  and  271  illustrations.  Will  be  read  i 
bv  almost  evevy  child 

5  I  Tile  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life**.. . .  35 
8  I  Same  in  cloth  binding   5  ' ' 

I    Tlie  Life  of  Trust."  by  Geo.  Muller**   1  25  i 

1  I  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,  T.  S.  Arthur*..  03  | 

5  I  Tobacco  Manual**   45 

This  is  a  nice  b  ok  that  will  be  sure  to  be  read,  if  left  around 

wh  re  the  bovs  get  hold  of  it.  and  any  boy  that  reads  it  will 
be  pretty  safe  from  the  tob  icco  habit. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 
Postage]  [Price  without  postage. 

15  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Cloth   lit 

5  I  A  Year  Among  the  Bees,  by  C.  C.  Miller. . .  45 

14  I  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

England,  Vol.  J.§   2  36 

21  I  Same,  Vol.  II. §   r  2  79 

or.  $5.25  for  tlie  two,  po.stp  lid.  i 

I  Bees  and  Hotiey,  liy  T.  G.  Newm  m    1  00 

15  I  Cook's  New  Manual.    Cloth    1  a5 

5  I  Doolittle  on  Queen  Rearing.   95 

2  I  Dzierzon  Theory    10 

1  I  Foul  Brood;  Its  Management  and  Cure; 

D.  A.  Jones   09 

1  I  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine    5 

V)  I  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honev-Bee+..  1  40 

15  I  Langstroth  Revised  by  Ch.  Badant  &  Son . .  1  85 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping   1  40 

5  I  Tliirty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  by  H.  Alley.  :<5 

4  I  Success  in  Bee  Culture,  by  James  Heddon  46 
I  Handling  Bees.   By  Langstroth.  Revised 

bv  Dadant   8 

I  Bee-keei)ing  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  25 
Tlie  Apiary ;  or.  Bees.  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture, by  Geo.  Neighb  )ur  &  Sons,  Englandg.  1  75 
British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan.  Esq.,  Englandg   40 

3  I  Merry  banks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.  T.  Root  25 

MISCE 1  A. A  N E(  ■  U S  HAND-BOOKS 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture   35 

3    ABC  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry**   35 

Thi-  is  T.  B  Terry"   rtr-t  iind  most  masterly  work.    The  book 

ha  -  ha  1  .in  i  noriii.nis  :  ale.  and  has  been  i  eprinted  in  foreign 
languatres  When  \  e  are  tli'«i-oughly  conve'sj.nt  with  friend 
T.M  i  y'.- syst(  III  Ml  rai.^  ng  p.  tatoe  ,  we  shall  be  ready  to  han- 
dle almost  any  fai  in  crop  successfully.  It  has  48  pages  and  22 
illustrations. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry 

and  A.  I.  Root.  IH  p:'g<  s;  32  illustrations  35 

5  I  An  Egg-FMrm,  Sloddard**     45 

5  I  Ama  eur  P:iotogr,ipher's  Hand-book**   70 

i  R  irii  Plans  and  Out  Buildings*   1  50 

I  Cianberry  Culture,  White's   1  25 


I  Canary  Birds.  Paper.  50  c;  cloth*   75 

i  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring..    1  50 

5  Eclectic  Manual  of  PhonographA-;  pitman's 

System:  cloth   50 

6  I  Fuller  s  Practical  Fore.stry*   1  40 

10  I  FuUei  's  Gviipe  Culturist**   1  40 

10  I  Farming  For  Boys*   1  15 

This  is  one  of  Joseph  Harris'  happiest  productions,  antl  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  make  farm-lire  fascinating  to  any 
boy  who  has  any  sort  of  ta>te  for  gardening. 

7  i  Farm.  Gardening,  and  Seed-Growing**   90 

This  is  by  Francis  Brill,  the  veteran  seed-grower,  and  is  the 

only  book  on  gaidennig  that  I  am  aware  of  that  tells  how 
market-Hrardeners  and  seed-growers  raise  and  harvest  their 
own  seeds.    It  has  166 pages. 

10  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson*   1  40 

AVhile  ••  (ia  dening  for  Piofit  "is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gnnlening  r^Y  it  touches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part; 
and  "Garctcnin'j:  for  Pleasure  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds  without  the 
special  jio'iit  in  view  of  making  money  otit  of  it.  1  think  most 
of  you  w  ill  need  this  if  you  get  "  Gardening  for  Prolit."  This 
work  ha>  2t(i  jiagos  and  1.34  illustrations. 
12  1  Gardening- for  Profit,  new  edition**   1  85 

This  is  a  late  revi>^ion  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  evei- before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
jn'ieh  to'var i  m  iking  market-gardening  a  science  and  a  fasci- 
naiingmdusn-y.  Petei-  Hend'  rson  stands  at  thehead,  without 
(lue>tion,  although  we  h  ive  manv  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 
above.  It  has  376  pages  and  138  cuts. 

'  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** —  1  25 
Thi^  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort.  Although  it 
goes  ove>- the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter  Henderson,  it 
particularly  emphasizes  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
preparing  your  ground;  and  this  matter  of  adapting  it  to 
j-oung  nei'iile  as  well  as  old  is  brought  out  in  a  most  happy 
vein  If  your  children  have  an*  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  it 
will  pay  vo'i  to  make  them  a  pi-esent  of  this  "book.  It  has  187 
pages  and  46  engravings. 

10  j  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**   75 

I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .    1  80 

5.1  <4regoryou  Cabbages;  paper*   25 

5  I  Gregory  on  Squashes;  paper*   25 

5  I  Greydiy  on  O. lions;  paper*   25 

The  al  ove  three  1  ooks.  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are  all  val- 
uable. Tlie  liook  <  n  squashes  especially  is  good  i-eading  for 
alnio-t  anybody.  •■  h^'ther  they  raise  sipta-hes  or  not.  It  strikes 
at  the  ve  y  ioundation  of"  success  in  almost  any  kind  of 
business 

10  I  Household  Conveniences    1  40 

2  I  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit.  Green*  25 

2  1  Injurious  Insects,  Cr)ok   25 

IJ  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 

chaid,  Stewart*   .    1  40 

This  book,  so  far  as  I  am  inf  >rmed.  is  almo-tthe  only  work 
on  this  niattev  that  is  atirac  ing  so  much  interest,  especially 
recently.  Us^ng  water  from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills,  to 
take  the  place  of  rain,  during  imv  sreat  Ir  jughts,  is  the  great 
problem  befoi  e  u>  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  274  pages 
and  142  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-busi,**   35 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  C-.ok.  This  was  writ' en  n  tl  e  pring  of  1887  at 
my  n  quest.  As  the  autho'-  has,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest 
sugar-c  imps  in  the  United  States,  as  well  a-  b  -ing  an  enthusi- 
astic 'over  of  all  farm  indu-tr  es.  he  is  better  fitted,  perhaps,  to 
ban  lie  tUe  subj^-ct  than  any  other  mm.  The  book  is  written 
in  Prof.  CooK't-  happv  style,  combining  wholesome  moral  les- 
sons with  the  latest  and  best  method  or  managing  to  get  the 
finest  syrup  an  i  maple  sugar,  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture^ of  cash  and  l.ibor.  Everybody  who  makes  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses wants  the  sucat-book.  "  If  lia'  42  pages  and  35  cuts. 

1  j  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit**   10 

11  i  Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson*   1  36 

I  Peach  Culture,  Fulton's   1  50 

10  I  Profits  in  Poultry*   90 

2  I  Silk  and  Silkworm   10 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller   1  40 

10  I  Success  In  Market -Gardening*   90 

This  Is  a  new  book  by  a  real,  live,  enterprising,  successful 
market-cardener  who'lives  in  Arlington,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
Mass.  Friend  Rawson  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  make 
irrigation  a  practical  success,  and  he  now  irrigates  his  grounds 
by  itieans  of  a  windmill  and  steam-engine  whenever  a  drought 
tiireatens  to  injure  the  crops.  The  book  has  208  pages,  and  is 
nicel V  illustrated  with  110  engravings. 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough   1  00 

I  The  Silo  and  Ensilage,  by  Prof.  Cook,  new 

edition,  fully  illustrated    25 

I  Talks  on  Manures*   1  75 

This  book,  by  Joseph  Han  i>  is.  perhaps,  the  most  compre- 
hensive one  we  have  on  the  sulije.  t.  and  the  whole  matter  is 
considered  by  an  able  writer.    It  c  mtains  366  pages. 
2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses.  15 
10  I  The  New  Agriculture;  or,  the  Waters  Led 

Captive   75 

2  t  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases   10 

3  I  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle   40 

This  is  friend  Terr\ 's  second  book  in  legard  to  farm  matters; 
but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  potato-book  that  it 
reads  alm  i:  t  hke  a  sequel  to  it.  If  you  have  only  a  horse  oi-  a 
cow,  I  think  it  will  pay  j'ou  to  invest  in  the  book.  It  has  44 
pages  and  4  cuts. 

s  I  What  to  Do  and  How  to  be  Happy  While 

Doing  Ir,  by  A.  I.  Root   ,50 

3  I  Wo, id's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 
scope*   47 

A.  I.  lUtUT,  Jf'dlna,  O. 


I 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Is  now  ready.    It  is  LIGHT,  STRONGLY  MADE,  with  SOLID  CORNERS,  gable  roof,  and  is  PERFEC- 
TION.  It  is  especially  designed  for  using  on  the  regular  Dovetailed  Hive,  and  we  guaran- 
tee that  bees  will  winter  safer  with  it  than  any  other  method.— Besides  it  is 
VERY  CHEAP,  and  no  trouble  to  use. 


We  have  also  just  constructed  a  THIN-WALLED  HIVE,  same  size  inside  as  the  8-frame  D6ve- 
tailed  hive,  and  taking  same  inside  furniture.  This,  in  combination  with  the  Winter-case,  is  the 
best  hive  for  both  sumrher  and  winter  we  have  ever  seen.— Full  description  and  illustrations  will 
appear  in  May  number  of  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER,  and  description  and  prices  will  be  sent  on 
application.  It  is  the  CHEAPEST  hive  made,  and  with  the  winter-case  is  the  cheapest  winter 
hive.   Send  for  prices.  Address 

T^lic  W-  T"  f^SLlooyioy  IVIfg.  Co- 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

\  ^1 l  espontling  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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Half  a  Million  Pounds  Sold  in  Thirteen  Years.  Over  $200,000  in  Value. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  |  Son,  Nappanee,  Ind. ;  Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin 
Chicago,  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati.  O.;  Jas.  Hed-  '  Heights,  O.;  E.  R.  Newcomb, Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
don,  Dowagiae,  Mich.;  O.  G.  Collier, Fairbury,  Neb.;  i  L.  Hanssen,  Davenport,  la.;  C.  Tlieilman,  Theilman- 
G.  L.  Tinl^er,  New  Philadelphia.  O.;  E.  Kretchmer,  ton,  Minn.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.;  T.  H. 
RedOalr,  la.;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.;  Jos.  I  Strickler,  Solomon  City,  Kan.;  E.  C.  Eaglesfleld, 
Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  H.  Green,  Wau-  1  Berlin,  Wis.;  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
kesha.  Wis.;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.;  J.  I  Martin  &  Co.,  1141 15tb  St.,  Denver,  Col.:  1.  D.  Lewis 
Mattoon,  Atwater,  O.;  Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  1  &  Son,  Hiawatha,  Kan.:  F.  C. Erkel,  LeSueur,  Minn., 
la.;  C.  Hertel,  Freeburg,  111.;  E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  ,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Heator,  Columbus,  Neb.;  Buckeye  Bee 
Joseph,  Mo.;  E.  I^ovett,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  K.  JL.  Supply  Co.,  New  Carlisle,  O. ;  Levering- Bros.,  Wiota, 
Goold  &  Co.,  Hrautford,  Ont.,  Can.;  Page,  la.,  and  numerous  other  dealers. 
Keith  &  Schmidt,  New  London,  Wis.;  J.  Stauffer  &  | 

It  is  tlie  best)  and  g-uaranteed  every  inch  equal  to  sample.   All  dealers  who  have  tried  it  have  increased 

their  trade  everj'^  year. 

SAMPLES,  CATALOGUE,  FREE  TO  ALL.  SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS. 


LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised. 

Those  who  wish  a  book  in  which  they  will  find,  without  difficulty,  whatever  information  beginners  desire, 
should  send  for  this  work.   Its  arrang-ement  is  such  that  any  subject  and  all  its  references  can 
be  found  very  readily,  by  a  system  of  indexing  numbers.   It  is  the  most 
complete  treatise  In  the  English  language. 
^  A  FRENCH  EDITION  JUST  PUBLISHED.  


HANDLING   BEES,  prioe  3  cts. 

is  a  chapter  of  the  Langstroth  revised,  and  contains  instructions  co  beginners  on  tlie  handling  \n6  tam- 
ing- of  bees. 

Bee-veils  of  Best  Imported  Material.   Samples  FREE.  Smokers,  Horey  Sections,  Estractors,  Tin 
Pails  for  Koney,  etc.  Instructions  to  Beginners  with  Circular,  Free. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  III. 

tS^In  respondintr  to  this  ativeirisfiiieiit  mention  OjI-kaMiNi..^. 


